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Events of the eck. 


A sTRIKE for peace broke out last week in Vienna, 
and spread rapidly throughout Austria. It began at the 
Daimler Motor Works and certain munition factories, 
first of all as a protest against the reduction of the flour 
ration by half. The men, however, at once added the 
demand for peace to their demand for bread, and even 
insisted that their political took precedence over their 
economic demands. Deputations were at once received 
by the Government, and the German Social Democratic 
Party took the lead, while maintaining that the strike 
had been spontaneous. The resolution carried at five 
mass meetings in Vienna on the 13th demanded a general 
peace ‘‘with passionate determination,’’ considered ‘‘that 
Mr. Lloyd George’s Speech, and especially President 
Wilson’s peace programme, are signs that the hostile 
Governments too, under the pressure of Labor, are 
already beginning to restrict their Imperialist war- 
aims,’’ and requested the Central Powers ‘“‘ to offer all 
the enemy Governments a democratic peace without 
annexations or indemnities.’’ 

* x * 

Tus is the answer partly to the activity of the 
Fatherland Party in Germany, and partly to General 
Hoffmann’s speech at Brest. The Austrian “ bourgeois ”’ 
press is not far behind the Socialists, and even the 
‘‘ Fremdenblatt,’’ lately the official organ, supports 
Baron von Kiihlmann and fiercely assails Prince Biilow, 
whom it accuses of leading the intrigues against him. 
The strike movement spread from Vienna to Budapest, 

‘and then throughout Austria, including Bohemia. The 
Social Democratic Party seems eventually to have 
persuaded the men to return to work after a week’s 
protest, but the street demonstrations continue, and evi- 
dently the strike will be renewed unless there is an 





unequivocal move towards peace. At first (as the 
German Press suspects) the Austrian Government may 
have welcomed the strike as a means of putting pressure 
on the German War-Party, and the Censor allowed full, 
though belated, news to reach the outer world. It may 
now have got to an alarming stage, however, and the 
news has become scanty. It is one thing for Germans 
and even Magyars to strike, but quite another thing 
when Tchechs and Poles join. None the less, no attempt 
seems to have been made at violent suppression or 
punishment. There are rumors of the fall of the Seidler 
Cabinet in consequence of its failure to contro] the food 
supply. 
* * * 

ANOTHER embarrassed phantom has slipped off the 
stage. Sir Edward Carson has left the War Cabinet, 
alleging his old obligations to his ‘‘ friends in Ulster,”’ 
and his desire to give himself an ‘‘ unfettered’’ judg- 
ment of the new situation. It is said on his behalf that 
he favors an agreement on Home Rule and disapproves 
the Ulster non possumus on it. If so, we should have 
thought that it was his plain duty to stand by the 
Government and see them through the evil pass which 
his own counsels and actions have brought about. He 
has decided to decline this responsibility. But a greater 
one now attaches to him. If he thinks that Ulster is 
wrong, and if the Government, on the failure of the 
Convention, proceed with a plan of unified Home Rule 
(as they are bound to do), Sir Edward Carson is equally 
bound to support them. Otherwise, his career as a 
public man is at an end. 

* % a 

So far as the war is concerned, the country gains 
by Sir Edward Carson’s withdrawal. He affirms agree- 
ment with his colleagues ; and we must therefore assume 
that, like so many professors of the law, he was unable 
to test the meaning of his own words when he applied 
them to the very different art of politics. Thus he usually 
contrived both to coarsen and misstate our war-aims. 
He poured contempt on a League of Nations, apparently 
without meaning it ; moved Germany’s Western frontiers 
back to the Rhine without realizing that he had made 
any change in them; and proposed to bomb Hun 
businesses without affecting the economic relationships of 
the two countries. His administration of the Navy was 
featureless. He possesses a rude eloquence, which 
attracted the House, and a sense of comradeship, which 
popularized him with his colleagues. Neither of these 
qualities was worth the heavy price that the Government 
paid for his association with it. 

* * * 

‘‘ We went to war in darkness and silence in 1914, 
and from that fundamental error most of our subsequent 
troubles have arisen. While we believed ourselves 
to be battling so that the world might be free, we were 
really enmeshed from the outset in devices of suppression 
and deception, of preposterous secrecy and wilful 
evasion.”’ ‘‘ When it is said that we must give all and 
say nothing, we are inclined to reply that we will not 
relinquish the right of free opinion.’’ These inspiring 
words appear in the columns, not of the ‘‘ Labor 
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Leader’’ or ‘‘ Forward,’’ or the ‘‘ Herald,’’ but in 
the ‘‘ Daily Mail.’’ They preface a proposal to dismiss 
Sir William Robertson, and to supplant him at the War 
Office by ‘‘an Eric Geddes,’’ ‘‘one trained as a 
shunter.’’ This is rather sudden, though the “ Daily 
Mail”’ leaves it a little obscure whether Jellicce and 
Oliver being gone, and Sir William Robertson given 
notice to quit, Sir Douglas Haig is to remain. Presum- 
ably not. For many will see in this Northcliffe assault 
on the generals the answer of the politicals to Haig’s 
suggestion that his plans were diverted and weakened 
by political action. That is a grave matter. It is 
impossible to believe that the licentious attacks in the 
‘*Mail’’ are uninspired, even if they are not directly 
ordered. 
* ae 

For our part, we hold no unlimited brief for the 
generals. It is fair to judge them by the com- 
ment of the German Staff that it was impossible for 
this country to improvise a perfect war-machine. But 
they have shown considerable qualities both of organiza- 
tion and direction. And what prospect is there if they 
are superseded of discovering a brand-new set of generals 
(from the shunting-yards of the N.E.R. or elsewhere)? 
What must happen as the result of this sniping from 
Carmelite House is the utter destruction of public con- 
fidence in the Generals we have, and a resulting loss of 
nerve in the personalities who are thus struck at from 
behind. Colonel Repington knows war and the British 
Army as well as most men, and his criticism of these 
tactics as utterly demoralizing carries weight. This is 
the fourth year of a horrible war, which we hope is 
coming rapidly to an end. But one more ordeal, the 
most terrible of all, may await the Allied command. 
Is this press-political attack the best preparation for it? 

* % % 

Tur German news suggests that Herr von Kiihl- 
mann’s middle course between annexation and self- 
determination has the support of the Reichstag Majority. 
At his explanations to the party leaders only the Con- 
servatives on the one hand, and the Minority Socialists 
on the other, dissented. The chief news is, however, 
that the Fatherland Party is evidently winning its 
battle at Court, The Chief of the Kaiser’s Civil 
Cabinet, Herr von Valentini, has been dismissed, and 
a Conservative, Herr von Berg, replaces him. This 
office may involve the exercise of great power in com- 
plete secrecy. Herr von Valentini was the best-hated 
man among all the enemies of the Fatherland Party, 
and was blamed especially for the Kaiser’s rescript on 
the Prussian Franchise. His fall looks like an attempt 
to range the throne against the Reichstag. On the other 
hind, the Crown Prince has administered a_ very 
emphatic snub to a “ yellow’’ (black-leg) trade union 
affiliated to the Fatherland Party, which had called on 
him to intervene against ‘‘a peace of renunciation.’’ 
He defines an honourable peace as one which will 
“ensure to German workmen a free development of their 
powers on German soil.’’ The last words may be a 
rather neat way of saying, ‘‘ No annexations.’’ 

* * *% 

Tue Brest negotiations have again reached a critical 
phase, and their interruption has led to the issue of a 
manifesto by the Bolshevik Press Agency. It points 
out that the Germans will give no guarantee concerning 
the evacuation of the occupied territory, mentions Riga 
with special emphasis, and with the characteristic 
Bolshevik touch, insists that the Germans are playing 
the same Imperialistic game as Mr. Wilson and Mr. 
George! In spite of this manifesto, however, it is 
obvious that Trotsky looks forward to another meeting 
at Brest. The course of the negotiations shows little or 
no approximation between the two standpoints. Herr 
von Kiihlmann has offered to reduce the occupying 
troops, and also to create a native gendarmerie, but he 
could not promise their complete withdrawal while the 
war goes on, and suggested as a limit a year after the 
conclusion of general peace. He did not believe in the 
possibility of a referendum, but suggested, instead, the 
election of a Constituent Assembly by a Democratic vote, 








and pointed out that this was the method by which the 
Ukraine exercised its right of self-determination. He 
undertook that there should be no military pressure on 
the vote, but insisted that some troops must remain to 
ensure order and prevent anarchy. He had no objection 
‘to the return of the refugees. 

* % % 


Ir is not easy to pass an impartial judgment on these 
terms. The Germans and Russians have totally distinct 
things in view. Trotsky quite obviously aims at a social 
revolution in the occupied territories, and that is what 
Herr von Kiihlmann is determined to prevent. For our 
part, an honest and democratic election of a Constituent 
Assembly seems as good a way of ascertaining the will 
of the population as a referendum. What matters even 
more than the presence of German treops is the survival 
of a German military administration. Any vestige of 
that would vitiate the vote. On the other hand, is a 
nominated native government a much better organ to 
conduct the vote? Certainly not, if it is under German 
influence, as in Courland the Diet certainly is. It is 
quite possible that a compromise might be reached, but 
Trotsky has not gone to Brest to compromise. He has 
shown his hand, and made it clear that he is working 
less for nationality than for revolution. That compli- 
cation vitiates the whole test, and makes it hard to say 
how far the Germans really are sincere in promising to 
leave the decision of their own fate to the people of these 
provinces. 

* zi 

Is it levity, or mere tactlessness, which makes the 
Prime Minister continually pull to pieces the web which 
he seems at some pains to construct? We cannot say. 
But as his speech to the trade unionists really produced 
a political effect on Germany, why does he destroy it 
by suggesting that it is impossible to bring about any 
change in her diplomacy, even on the point where the 
evidence of such a change is uncontrovertible? Thus, 
when he spoke on Friday he treated the German answer 
to our demand for the restoration of Belgium as a non 
possumus. On whose faith? On the faith of von Tirpitz 
and von Hindenburg—7.e., of the leaders of the party 
which opposes the Kiihlmann proposition to surrender 
it! Is this meant, or is it an incidental result of the 
incapacity for serious diplomacy which marks Mr. 
George at all the greater passages of the argument ? 

= : 


THE Russian Revolution continues to devour its 
own creations. The Constituent Assembly, the first 
Parliament of any Great Power to be elected by universal 
suffrage, met on Friday last, lived for twelve hours, and 
was then dissolved by the inexorable Bolsheviks. Its 
crime was, when phrases are discarded, that it would 
not give them a majority. Its composition was clearly 
revealed when it elected as its President Victor Chernoff, 
the leader of the Social Revolutionary Centre. M. 
Chernoff, who used to be the especial bugbear of the 
Cadets, and was, like Lenin and Trotsky, accused of 
German associations, was the author of the draft Bill 
of the old Provisional Government, which compulsorily 
expropriated all landowners without compensation. 
Thereafter, the Bolshevik Government, in a ‘‘ declara- 
tion of rights,’’ summoned the Assembly to accept the 
supreme authority of the Soviets. There were speeches 
by Chernoff, Tseretelli, and Lenin, and then after a vote 
(273 to 140), which again showed that the Moderate 
Socialist Opposition was a solid and determined majority, 
the Bolsheviks and their allies of the Social Revolu- 
tionary Left walked out of the hall. The Assembly 
hurriedly passed Chernoff’s Land Bill, and also a pro- 
posal to summon an International Socialist Conference 
for peace. It adjourned in the small hours of Saturday 
morning, and was not allowed to meet again. 

* x % 

Tue Bolshevik explanation for the most violent of 
all their strokes is, briefly, that the first revolution of 
March was political, while the second, of November, was 
social. The Assembly they regard as a belated survival 
of the political revolution, born out of due time. The 
social revolution calls for its own organ, which expresses 
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the dictatorship of the proletariat. This will be a 
Conference of all the Soviets, which will presently meet. 
The Soviets are, of course, elected bodies, but they 
represent fully only the town workmen and the soldiers, 
and partially the peasants. Women (excepting factory 
hands), the middle classes, and many—perhaps most—of 
the peasants, are totally unrepresented. The Bolsheviks 
evidently aim at consolidating their social revolution 
without constitutional opposition, and prefer, as Lenin 
frankly puts it, to meet the opposition on the battlefield 
of civil war. 
* x 

This is not democracy, and in spite of Lenin's 
constant appeals to Marx, it seems to us to be nearer 
Syndicalism than Socialism. The Soviets set up a 
dictatorship of the manual producers over the general 
body of citizens and consumers. Probably the 
Bolsheviks do not expect that all their work will last, 
but they hope by doing much by swift violence, to leave 
something behind them. One might have supposed that 
a Constituent Assembly which is overwhelmingly 
Socialist might have been trusted to construct the new 
era in an orderly way. Its dissolution expresses 
primarily the distrust of the Extremists in the 
Moderates, who had carried compromise too far under 
the Kerensky régime. This critical week has brought 
much violence with it. Demonstrations in favor of the 
Assembly in the streets of Petrograd and Moscow were 
fired upon by Red Guards, and two Cadet ex-Ministers, 
MM. Shingareff and Kokoshkin, were murdered in 
hospital by Red Guards. The war against the Ukraine 
continues, and it is said that the Bolsheviks have 
occupied Poltava, and even the capital, Kieff. There 
are signs of a reaction against the Bolsheviks among the 
better-educated artizans, and the powerful Railwaymen’s 
Union, by the narrow majority of 273 to 261, has carried 
a resolution in favor of the Assembly, and demanded a 
Government responsible to it. It may be destined to 
live again. 

* * 

Tue full text of Secret Treaties for the aggrandise- 
ment of Jtaly and the partition of Turkey were 
published in the ‘ Manchester Guardian’’ on Friday 
and Saturday last. They are in several details much 
worse than the telegraphic summaries. Thus, while 
Italy (as everyone realised) is offered much Slovene and 
Serb territory in the Hinterland of Trieste and in 
Northern Dalmatia, it now appears that a partition of 
Albania was also contemplated. Italy receives Valona 
and a big strip of land round it in “ absolute property,” 
and consents to the “distribution ’’ of Northern and 
Southern Albania among Serbia, Montenegro, and 
Greece. What is left (/.¢., the Moslem centre) may 
become ‘‘a small autonomous and neutralized State.’’ 
This means placing all the more progressive and nearly 
all the Christian Albanians under the alien rule of 
Balkan States. Any fate for Albania is better than 
partition, and any master for it better than a Balkan 
State. The Turkish Treaty is worth study, chiefly 
because it makes it clear that the contemplated partition 
of Turkey meant annexation. The words “ obtain ’’ and 
‘acquisition’’ are used to distinguish what Great 
Britain, France, and Russia are to take from their 
‘spheres of influence *’ in the more or less independent 
Arabia. France claims not merely Syria and Adana, but 
a big stretch of the interior of Anatolia and Kurdistan. 
Our share is Mesopotamia and the Syrian ports of Haifa 
and Acra. The clause providing that the partitioning 
Powers shall take over a proportionate share of the 
Ottoman Debt certainly suggests that annexation was 
intended. Italy was to receive the coast region of 
Adalia in Asia Minor, the Twelve Islands (all Greek), 
and in the event of Britain and France acquiring African 
colonies, was to be authorized to take the Hinterland of 
Somaliland—-7.e., Abyssinia Is it surprising that the 
Russians denounce Allied Imperialism ? 

* * * 

‘““H. W. M.”’ writes: I must reserve a detailed 
account of the Labor Conference till next week, but its 
main work has been swiftly and thoroughly accom- 
plished. It has passed with an overwhelming majority of 








hands and voices a resolution of the Joint Executive of 
the Trade Union Congress and the Labor Party, calling 
for an exchange of declarations of war-aims by the Allied 
Governments and the German Socialists, leading finally 
up to an International Labor Conference, including all 
the belligerents, in a neutral country—Switzerland, for 
preference. For the setting up of this final clearing 
house of the parties to a democratic peace, the Labor 
Party ask, of course, for facilities in the way of pass- 
ports. With little pressure, the Conference took the 
course which Mr. Henderson and Mr. Ramsay Mac- 
Donald jointly urged upon them. Some think that it 
would have been better to call simply for peace by 
negotiation, and a resolution to this effect would 
undoubtedly have been carried. But it is implied in 
the resolution of the Executive, which has the advan- 
tage of carrying all sections with it. As Mr. MacDonald 
put it at Tuesday’s magnificent meeting, Labor only 
wants to see a few more chairs filled at its reunion in 
order to be sure of the peace it wants. Thus speaks, 
therefore, a virtually solid party-—-right wing and left 
wing together. The movement is to the left, but the 
right has gone to meet it, and the party is substantially 
one. 
* we 

ConsTITUTIONALLY, there has been something of a 
set-back. Coal and Cotton, the two great conservative 
forces in trade unionism, coalesced in order to maintain 
as far as maybe the preponderance of trade unionism, and 
the prevailing voice of the greater union on the system of 
the card vote. For the moment, the combination has pre- 
vailed by the narrow margin of 19,000 votes. But the 
issue, thanks to an adroit amendment by Mr. Lansbury, 
is only postponed ; and within the month allowed for a 
redrafting of the constitution, the miners and the cotton 
workers may have come substantially into line. Apart 
from these organizations, the feeling for an opening of 
the door to the future is overwhelming. The month’s 
delay does not therefore mark a full stop in the move- 
ment of democratic change. It is merely a pause for 
breath. 

+ 7 * 

MEANWHILE, I summarize the leading features and 
tendencies of the Conference: (1) The rapidly developing 
movement towards democratic internationalism as the 
best and swiftest road to peace; (2) the marked sym- 
pathy for the Russian Revolution, qualified by 
disapproval of the internal violence of the Bolsheviks, 
as shown by the silence which greeted M. Litvinoff's 
defence of the dissolution of the Constituent Assembly ; 
(3) the great enthusiasm shown for Mr. Snowden, Mr. 
MacDonald, and the leaders of the Left, while Mr. 
Purdy’s able but. rather  stiffiy-worded utterance fell 
well behind the general sentiment of the Conference: 
(4) the coldness shown to the Labor members of the 
Ministry, and the complete discredit into which the 
British Workers’ League has fallen with all sections of 
Labor; (5) the sense of the gravity of the industrial 
position and of the Government’s growing errors in 
food supply and food distribution: (6) the essential 
unity of Labor and the resolve to intervene firmly in 
the peace settlement. ‘ 

7 % 7 

By a surprisingly big majority (132 to 42) the Lords 
have restored Proportional Representation to the Reform 
Bill. Lord Curzon and Lord Harcourt voiced the 
opposition of both party organizations to the idea, but 
the argument was as decisive as the vote. The difficulty 
in the way of a revision of the Commons’ attitude is the 
general belief that a re-arrangement of the constituencies 
at this stage must entail great delay. That is, we 
believe, a complete mistake. The Bill might be passed 
at once, leaving the re-distribution schedules for a 
separate measure. In that case, the work of registra- 
tion might begin at once. There is no need to undo the 
Boundary Commissioners’ work. It is only necessary to 
group the constituencies, already delimited, in threes, 
fours, and fives. This could be rapidly done, but there is 
no need to delay the compiling of the register until it is 
completed. We believe that public opinion is in this 
matter far in advance of the House of Commons, 
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Politics and Affairs. 
WANTED, A PEACE OFFENSIVE. 


Tur German military party—so we have lately been told 
by the telegrams and by the English Press—has won a 


victory. Germany is going to annex everything in the 
East. General Hoffman has rattled the Prussian sabre 


at Brest-Litovsk, and von Kiihlmann has had to say the 
same thing a little more politely. Such an account of 
events may, indeed, have the merit of simplicity, but it 
also carries with it the danger of simplification. In the 
first place, it needs to be emphasized again that we do 
not yet know, and have no means of knowing, what is 
really going on in Germany. On January 5th, the 
bourgeois parties in the Reichstag voted the adjourn- 
ment of the debate in the Main Committee, immediately 
after the Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs had made 
a bald and utterly empty report on the progress of the 
negotiations at Brest. By so doing they gave the whole 
affair into the hands of the Government, just as the 
House of Commons is fond of doing. It is true that the 
veil thus dropped over events is lifted a little by the 
Russian and German accounts of the Brest negotiations 
themselves. But if the essential point of those pro- 
ceedings be looked for, it will be found rather in the 
stubborn refusal of the German authorities to evacuate 
the occupied territories than in any dialectics over the 
right of self-determination. 

No reasonable man (unless he was so reasonable as 
to credit the German Government with a political long- 
sightedness, which it certainly does not possess) ever 
imagined that the Germans would evacuate Courland, 
Lithuania, and the rest until the conclusion of general 
peace. Even though Mr. George carefully explained to 
the Labor Delegates on January 5th that we could not 
be bothered any more with those outlandish parts, the 
German Government is not so stupid as to fail to see 
that if England attaches any importance to its future 
influence in Russia it must be vitally concerned with the 
fate of Russia’s occupied territories. And it is. But 
there was, alas! no statesman among the Entente great 
enough to see that had we entered the negotiations at 
Brest on the Russian invitation on the basis of ‘‘ no 
annexations, no indemnities,’’ and helped it in the 
unequal fight, we should certainly have secured the eternal 
gratitude of the new Russia, no matter what may be the 
final form of its government, and thereby the peace of 
the world for generations to come. Yet there may very 
well be a Cabinet Minister now with enough knowledge 
to see that even on the low ground of future commercial 
and material advantages it would be a thousand times 
worth our while to purchase back the occupied terri- 
tories to show our understanding of their importance to 
the success of the new Russian Republic. In spite 
of Mr. George’s Gallio declaration, the German Govern- 
ment knows that Courland and Lithuania are pledges 
to be held against the negotiations for a general peace. 

Concerning the question whether the occupied ter- 
ritories should be evacuated before the conclusion of a 
general peace, we may assume, then, that the civil and 
military authorities are as one in refusal, the difference 
between them being, at most, one of a nuance of 
emphasis. What, then, is the issue between them in the 
conflict of which we have heard so much? The simpletou 
supposes that the insatiable Pan-German soldier insists 
ov holding all he has for ever. But, since von Kiihlmann 
was evidently out for the same thing, by means of an 
elastic interpretation of the self-determination formula, 
there was hardly the matter for a quarrel there. No; 











there is every reason to suppose that the real difference 
between them is that the Higher Command insists on 
a comparatively small rectification of the strategic 
frontier in the East. The attainment of this Hindenburg 
and Ludendorff would like to have seen made a pre- 
liminary condition of the Brest negotiations. Von 
Kiihlmann seems to have persuaded them at first that he 
could get all they wanted and even more if they would 
allow him to say nothing about it at first, and to accept 
the Russian principle of self-determination ; if he did not 
accept this, he no doubt pointed out there was a good 
chance of these spirited Bolsheviks breaking off ‘the 
negotiations without another word. It may be that von 
Kiihlmann really hoped that he would manage to per- 
suade the Bolsheviks to accept his interpretation of self- 
determination, though it is extremely hard to believe 
that he did, for he is undoubtedly a clever man. It is 
far more likely that he hoped to soothe the military 
conscience of the Higher Command, to conclude some 
sort of an interim peace with Russia without any 
evacuation, and finally to secure the rectification of 
frontier which the military demanded at the general 
peace conference, where he might reasonably count on 
the same indifference which Mr. George displayed on 
January 5th to involve us in the odium of consenting to, 
and thereby guaranteeing, the necessary annexation. In 
short, what the civil authorities had in mind was: 
Either to conclude an agreed peace, in which, per 
impossible, these queer Russians might conceivably agree 
to a German “ self-determination,’”’ or, failing this, to 
come to no final arrangement, but something which 
would enable the Germans to resume trade relations 
without further delay. The military, however, seem to 
have taken alarm at the unfavorable turn of the 
dialectical duel, and to have insisted on their frontier 
rectification, which seemed like to dissolve away, being 
secured at all costs. 

With regard to the East, then, it is probable that 
the essential difference between the civil and military 
elements in the German Government is primarily one of 
the tactics to be employed in pursuit of an end which 
both consider desirable. But on this difference there 
may be built a much more fundamental one of world- 
policy. The military, as in duty bound, give their only 
thought to the defeat of the enemy. They desire to 
settle up the East without delay, get their frontier 
rectifications, throw the rest back to Russia, and make a 
final attempt in the West to settle the whole affair by 
force of arms. Von Kiihlmann and Hertling may well 
be opposed to this. Beside the fact that they know that 
another and more fearful shambles in the West strikes 
dread into the heart of the German people, they also 
know, as every reasonable man knows, that if there is 
a great German offensive in the West, the battle will 
be Armageddon indeed. It will be so terrible that the 
memory of it will never be blotted out, and with those 
who die in it may die also the last hope of the peace of 
the world. Here is the real issue. Which side has 
won in this awful argument, whether indeed any result 
has been reached, we do not know. And we shall not 
know until Hertling makes his long-postponed speech. 
But in the meanwhile the course of English statesman 
ship is clear. Jt must make the victory of the German 
Military Party impossible by anticipating it with a Peace 
Offensive. We have to make it clear to the German 
people that we seek to impose upon them no dishonorable 
or one-sided conditions, that we do in fact seek not our 
own aggrandisement but the peace of the world. It 
would be useless to suppose we have done so already. 
Mr. George’s terms may sound in the ear of the 
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diplomatists what we are convinced they are, a basis for 


negotiation. To the German workman they may seem 
contradictory, if not hypocritical. But so, he knows, has 
been the conduct of the German negotiators at Brest. 
English labor and the English Government have their 
chance. 

And Austria will contemplate with horror another 
year of war. It is not for nothing that such latitude has 
been given by the Austrian Censor to the accounts of 
the universal strikes—which are great moral demonstra- 
tions in favor of peace—or that the ‘‘ Arbeiter Zeitung ”’ 
has been allowed to see in President Wilson’s Message 
to Congress a perfectly good basis of negotiation. The 
action of the Austrian Government in making a formal, 
detailed, and satisfactory reply to the demands of the 
workers, in which it granted at the same time some of 
the most important demands, and solemnly reiterated 
its readiness to conclude a general peace on the basis of 
no annexations and international agreements for dis- 
armament and arbitration, shows that Austria is deter- 
mined to bring all the pressure it can to bear on Berlin. 
There can be hardly any doubt that the Government has 
connived at the free expression of Labor opinion, with 
the object of demonstrating to the military element of 
the German Government that its plan of continuing the 
struggle will have no support, but the most decided 
opposition, in Austria. Moreover, if we remember the 
sequence of events in May and July of last year, it will 
appear more than probable that von Kiihlmann and 
Hertling were not taken entirely by surprise by what 
is on the face of it a victorious general strike for peace. 
It will strengthen their hands; it will strengthen the 
hands of the Socialists among the Reichstag Majority, 
and it will make it appear more necessary to take the 
Labor elements in Germany into council. On the other 
hand, the separate peace with the Ukraine (beloved of 
anti-Bolshevik Jingoes in this country, and particularly 
in France) may completely satisfy the Austrians. Their 
Government may say: ‘‘ We have again offered general 
peace on the basis of no annexations, and it has been 
refused by the Entente. On this honorable basis, we 
have concluded a satisfactory peace with our Eastern 
neighbor.’’ The only policy for England is to make it 
impossible for the Central Powers to say these things. 

The least, therefore, that can be done is to make 
it easy for the Peace Party in Austria. What is the use 
of declaring in one breath that we do not aim at the 
break-up of Austria, and mentioning each of the 
nationalities which is to have autonomy? These ends, 
just and right as they are, cannot be secured during war. 
They cannot be secured at the peace, unless the armies 
of the Entente have invaded Austria and occupied the 
districts whose administration they presume to dictate. 
The democratic rearrangement of Europe cannot be 
dictated ; it can only evolve out of the political chaos 
that is bound to follow this war throughout Europe, 
and the only thing that is likely to prevent it is the 
inertia and lassitude which will inevitably follow if the 
manhood of the Continent is finally destroyed. By those 
who will not believe this evident truth, it is argued that 
we must proclaim the principle of self-determination 
universally. Yet they know that the majority of 
Englishmen are not prepared to admit the principle in 
Ireland which has claimed it with an audible voice long 
years before half the nationalities whom they champion 
had been heard of. If a Convention like the Irish Con- 
vention had been established in Bohemia, they would 
never have tired of pointing out in caustic articles that 
it was utterly unrepresentative, and had been repudiated 
once for all by the only persons who had any right to 
speak in the name of the people Principles are all 














very well, but the world needs peace in which to give 
them air and time to do their beneficent work. 

And the one means of securing that these principles 
do find their natural application in the exhausted future 
is that England, liberal at heart in spite of all the crimes 
that have been spoken in her name during this war, 
should earn and keep the goodwill of the Russia to be. 
Our interest, besides, to put it at the lowest, demands 
it. While those who have some inkling that Russia is 
the reservoir of spiritual forces that may convulse and 
recreate the world, know that the eternal bulwark of 
mankind against that materialism which in Germany 
we call Prussian militarism—it has its existence under 
other names and forms in other countries—lies exactly 
in that unflinching confidence in a pure idea which has 
made the Bolshevik Government with all its faults, not 
only possible, but the wonder of those few remaining 
among us young enough to have retained wonder in 
their hearts. 





TROTSKY AND THE RED PEACE. 


Or all the fantastic scenes in history, it would be hard 
to find one to match the diplomatic duel at Brest. Some- 
thing of the kind ought to have happened during the 
French Revolution, but it never did. Even at the 
height of the Terror, the diplomacy of the Republic 
observed a certain formal correctitude. When General 
Bonaparte flung his hat at the Pope’s Legate and 
stamped his foot at the Austrian Plenipotentiary, he had 
ceased to represent an idea. Trotsky is, to our thinking, 
a more picturesque personality than the Corsican, and 
the fact that he keeps his temper and argues with as 
much courtesy as shrewdness, only heightens the 
comedy. One would like to know more about the 
exciting careers of -the Russian delegates who sit con- 
fronting the German and Austrian statesmen and 
generals. Comrade Joffe is only a name to us, and so, 
too, is the woman delegate, who for the first time in 
history plays the part of plenipotentiary for a Great 
Power. We hope she will make her answer to General 
Hoffmann before the proceedings are completed. Trotsky 
alone stands out as an individual, a daring, supple, 
assertive Jew. If Lenin (who is not a Jew, 
but a Russian of aristocratic descent) has something 
of the inhuman logic of Marx, Trotsky suggests the dash 
and audacity of George Meredith’s ‘ Lassalle.’’ A 
veteran of the abortive revolution of 1905, though he is 
still only in early middle age, he has been occupied in 
the interval in personal feuds with most of the Great 
Powers. A German Court has sentenced him, a French 
Government has expelled him, and a British Govern- 
ment, not a year old, held him a prisoner at Halifax. 
His revenge is now to plan an_ international 
revolution. He has only one policy in every emergency, 
and that is audacity. Interned among German prisoners 
at Halifax, he instantly began to preach revolution to 
them, and owed his repatriation to his capacity 
for making himself formidable to authority. The 
French used to say of us a century ago that we were too 
stupid to know when we were beaten. Trotsky is too 
clever to know it. He contrived to turn the discussion 
at Brest on to the ground of principle, and instantly the 
harsh world of fact vanished away. Tannenberg 
became a myth, and the exploits of Mackensen’s phalanx 
a dream. Hindenburg shrank to what he was in 
August, 1914, a discontented half-pay general, nursing 
his memories of disappointment in retirement at Han 
over. The disorganized Russian front, the officerless 
legions, and the easetel camps were all of them for- 
gotten. Herr von Kiihlmann, trusting to his wits, 
ventured on to the dangerous ground, and in a few days 
found himself discussing the possible cession of Posen 
to Poland. As things were moving, Trotsky’s referen- 
dum might conceivably have ended in the cession, not of 
Russian but of German territory. One can almost 
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bring oneself to sympathize with the bewilderment of 
General Hoffmann, ashe sat listening to the logic- 
chopping of these impossible civilians. He found it 
necessary to recall the meeting to a recollection of one 
not irrelevant fact. One sees him rising, heels clicking, 
hand on sabre-hilt, to place on record the forgotten 
circumstance that Russia is the vanquished, Germany 
the victorious Power. That he had to rise to make this 
observation is, perhaps, the highest tribute yet paid in 
history to the skill of any diplomatist. 

We confess that we came no nearer than the rest of 
the world to understanding at first the exact bearing of 
the Lenin-Trotsky tactics. We were puzzled by their 
apparently unflinching nationalism. They talked like 
the men of 1848 about the rights of nationality, and their 
programme seemed to be a perfectly just, but not very 
novel, scheme of national “ self-determination.’’ One 
might call it honest Liberalism or bold democracy ; but 
why did these Dervishes of Socialist theory adopt it? 
We concede that the Bolsheviks are honest men, who 
would never dream of oppressing a little nationality 
unless it were the “ middle class.’ But the fact 
remains that nationality is not their fetish. They 
divide mankind into “ bourgeois’’ and “ wage-slaves,’’ 
and it was rather startling to discover in them this sur- 
prising sensitiveness over the national identity of Letts, 
Lithuanians, and Poles. They still think, what M. Hervé 
used to say, that patriotism is an illusion fostered by 
capitalism. It took a careful study of their detailed pro- 
posals for the “ self-determination ” of these provinces 
to enlighten us, and evidently it has only just dawned 
on Herr von Kiihlmann what they are really aiming at. 
They care no more about abstract nationality than he 
does, and possibly less. Their audacious design is 
plainly to trap the Germans into arranging a 
social revolution in the occupied provinces. That 
is why they insist on the return of the refugees; 
they have all been infected, millions of them, with the 
Bolshevik bacillus. That is why they stipulate for the 
presence only of native troops or militia. The Lettish 
regiments, in particular, are only a little less ardent in 
their Bolshevism than the sailors and the Red Guards. 
That, again, is why they ask for provisional govern- 
ments to conduct the referendum, composed of the 
parties “ which have proved their vitality.’’ The plain 
Russian for that pretty euphemism is Soviet. A year 
ago Poles, Letts, and Lithuanians were thinking only of 
nationality, and were content that honest middle-class 
patriots should lead them. To-day, we imagine, the 
peasants are reflecting that it would be much more 
interesting to divide the lands of the Polish nobles and 
the Baltic barons. When the Brest negotiations began, 
certainly Count Czernin, and possibly Herr von Kiihl- 
mann, had made up their ana deal, up to a point, 
honestly with the issue of nationality. They would not, 
of course, concede a referendum for Posen, but they would 
allow Courland, Lithuania, and Poland to set up as 
independent states. Thereafter, of course, suitable 
treaties would bind them, in a military and economic 
sense, to the Central Powers, and Germanic princes might 
sit, in Balkan fashion, on their thrones. They imagined 
that Russia would be impressed by -this_ relative 
generosity, and would thereafter open her doors to their 
pecific penetration. It was, as the world goes, a fairly 
familiar essay in enlightened selfishness. To-day they 
realize that the issue is not nationality at all. It is 
Soviets, Red Guards, and the dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat. That is all very well as far away as Petrograd 
is, but let it start at Riga and Lodz, and how long could 
the frontier be closed against the infection ? 

The beauty of Trotsky’s tactics is that if they fail 
in one direction, they seem fated to succeed in another. 
Suppose that under the pressure of the Fatherland 
Party, not to mention their own “ bourgeois ’’ prejudices, 
Counts Hertling and Czernin decline to arrange the con- 
ditions for a social revolution in Poland and the Baltic 
provinces, it is now evident that they will risk, what will 
be even less to their liking, a revolutionary upheaval in 
Austria. The world smiled when Trotsky promised to 
provoke a revolution in Germany. A wise man will call 
nothing impossible to-day. In the interval, a general 








strike in Austria, not to mention Budapest, is a substitute 
not to be despised. It is fairly clear that in its first stages 
this strike was not at all unwelcome to the very clever 
and open-minded persons who to-day rule in Vienna. 
The demonstrations were treated with sympathy and 
consideration, and the Censor was surprisingly con- 
fiding in the early news which he allowed to reach the 
outer world. The plain fact is that the Austrian 
masses struck, not against their own very pacific 
Government, but against the German Ally. It was 
their answer of the proletariat to General Hoffmann’s 
hand-on-sabre speech. The General had the audacity to 
say that the Central Powers were the victors, and Vienna 
is apparently as resolute as Trotsky himself in ignoring 
that inconvenient fact. The Austrian Socialists are 
striking to enforce peace without victory. 

It is time to realize that the Bolsheviks are not head- 
in-air fanatics, but the shrewdest realists in Europe. 
Their programme seems to be working itself out to a 
nicety. The proletarians are uniting across their 
frontiers, and by breaking off and renewing the 
public debates at suitable intervals Trotsky times 
the complicated movements to perfection. We 
have sighed for unity of command in one allied 
camp. Here is a man who has achieved unity of 
command over two camps at once. We do not pretend 
to guess what will happen, but Trotsky’s is a flexible 
policy. The strikes in Austria may frighten the German 
Moderates, and silence the Hoffmann and the Tirpitz. 
In that case the General will be ordered to leave his 
sabre at home if and when he next appears at Brest ; there 
may be a conspiracy of silence about the alleged German 
victory, and an acceptable programme of social revolution 
(otherwise called peace) may be drawn up for Poland, 
Courland, and Lithuania. They may exercise their right 
of self-determination, and duly emerge as proletarian 
Republics. The other event must also be taken into 
account. It is that Tirpitz and Hoffmann assert their 
ascendancy, and persist in the out-of-date opinion that 
Germany did win victories. At once, as we see, Trotsky 
breaks off the negotiations, and appeals to the pro- 
letariat of the world. The Austrian strike, a strike of 
peace, appears to have died down. It had all the air 
of a sem1-official strike at first. But as it spread from 
Germans and Magyars to Czechs and other Slavs, as it 
passed from a tactical manceuvre into a protest of 
despair, Vienna must have seen the red light approach 
nearer and more quickly than it had planned. There is 
only one stage lacking for the full accomplishment of 
Trotsky’s dream, and that is the outbreak of this strike 
and its extension into South Germany. Lord Lans- 
downe said that this war had gone on too long. That 
is what the Austrian workers think. It happens to be 
what very many workers think. If Trotsky aimed 
only at a general peace, his methods might secure 


it before the winter day is very much longer. 
It happens that his aim is general revolution. 
He stands at his desk to conduct a storm, and 


we are not sure that he will consent to slacken the 
fempo at the precise moment when all the Governments 
begin to perceive their danger. The world would not 
listen to Mr. Wilson when he talked of peace without 
victory, nor to Mr. Branting when he proposed peace by 
democratic conference, nor yet to the Pope when he 
called for a Christian peace. The penalty for its deaf- 
ness is the emergence of Trotsky and the portent of a 
red peace. 











TOWARDS A GUILD. 


A TRADE-UNIONIST leader was discussing the other day 
with a friend the influence of the war on the Labor move- 
ment. ‘‘ The most importand aspect,’’ he said, “‘ is this: 
If you go into a mill to-day, what are the workpeople: 
talking about? They are not asking whether the Sheffield 
Rovers or the Blackburn Wanderers are the better foot- 
ball team, or whether Yorkshire is going to beat 
Lancashire et cricket. They are talking about the rela- 
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tion of wages to prices, the cost of living, the manage- 
ment of the mill, and the future of industry. Their 
interest in life does not revolve round their Saturday 
afternoons; it is related to the fundamental questions 
of politics.’’ 

In this the workman is not peculiar. What is hap- 
pening to him is happening to us all. Five millions of 
men are in the Army, and those who remain at home 
are working harder than they ever worked in their lives 
before. There is less leisure in the country at this 
moment than at any time in the lifetime of the oldest 
of us. And yet there is more reading of serious papers; 
more discussion of serious questions; more readiness to 
consider novel and disturbing ideas with patience and 
an open mind than any of us can remember. It used to 
be said that rulers liked war as a means of distracting 
their subjects from their own grievances. Our experi- 
ence to-day has proved that war is a very dangerous 
diversion, and that Lord Grey was much nearer the 
truth when he predicted to the Austrian Ambassador 
that in more than one country the consequence of this 
war would be revolution. 

The prevalence of this temper provides a great 
opportunity, for the capital obstaclé to all reform is the 
closed mind with which every man, whatever his politics, 
confronts half the questions that arise. And at the end 
of the war the closed mind would be fatal. War makes 
all kinds of expedient possible or necessary ; some of them 
mischievous, some hateful, but some salutary. After 
Waterloo the House of Commons abolished the income- 
tax, ‘the most tormenting of all taxes,’’ as Brougham 
called it, in an ecstasy of rage, believing with another 
outraged orator that while the abominable measure 
lasted there was, in fact, no British constitution. No 
doubt there will be some critics, when peace comes, who 
will want to scrap every experiment and every innova- 
tion that the war has produced, entertaining towards the 
whole series the sentiment with which the House of 
Commons regarded the Property Tax in 1816. But the 
nation as a whole, we believe, will decline to throw all 
these measures into the waste-paper basket in this 
indiscriminate spirit. Restrictions on personal liberty 
will not survive one single hour, but the problem of the 
relation of the State to industry has assumed a new form 
in the light of the revolutionary operations made possible, 
because necessary, by the war, and it would be sheer 
stupidity to refuse to learn any lessons from them. 

Of all these different experiments there is none, 
perhaps, more interesting than the experiment of the 
Control Board in the Woollen and Worsted Industries. 
Early in 1916 the War Office realized that the ordinary 
methods of competitive tender were quite impracticable 
in the abnormal conditions of the trade, and they took 
powers to requisition the output of any factory for the 
production of khaki, blankets, and other military re- 
quirements. The price to be paid for these goods was 
arranged on a system of conversion costs. The Depart- 
ment’s accountants examined the books of representative 
firms, ascertained the cost of spinning or weaving as 
the case may be, and assumed a price to cover the 
particular operation at each stage of manufacture, 
making allowance for a reasonable profit. Two important 
principles were then introduced. The first the recogni- 
tion of a method of payment which eliminated profit- 
making and treated the spinner or manufacturer as the 
agent of the Government: the second the practice of 
arranging these costs with groups, a practice that 
obliged the different interests to form some kind of 
organization in an industry whose organization was very 
imperfect. 

From the first interference with the normal methods 
of commerce, the Government were soon driven to a 
second. For the British market was threatened with a 
deficiency of raw wool, caused partly by drought in 
Australia, partly by an increased demand in other 
countries. It became evident that the supply of khaki 
could not be made secure unless the Government con- 
trolled the raw materials. Accordingly, two large 
schemes of purchase were adopted. The Government 
began by buying the home clip, and then in the autumn 
of last year, they went on to buy the Australasian clip. 
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By this policy they made sure of the materials necessary 
for public requirements at home and also in the Allied 
countries, and they rescued the industry as a whole from 
the disturbing and demoralizing effect of great fluctua- 
tions of price. 

This policy, however, raised some new and delicate 
questions. The trade had now to come to the Govern- 
ment for its raw material, and the Government could 
not sell blindly to all customers across the counter as if 
supplies were infinite and certain, for far the greater part 
of these supplies have to be brought in ships. Some 
standard of priority had therefore to be laid down. 
Obviously the public requirements came first. If everyone 
was to go without a blanket or a coat, the claim of the 
soldier must come before that of the civilian. But how 
was the remaining wool to be distributed? Then, again, 
was one mill to be allowed to run full time while another 
was put on short time or put out of action altogether? 
The control of the raw material clearly involved the 
Government in a direct responsibility for the whole trade. 
The first attempts to play the part of impartial and 
benevolent wool merchant were unhappy, for though they 
wisely enlisted experienced men from the trade, the 
Government kept the control and administration in their 
own hands, and when the trade was told that the mills 
could only run so many hours a week there was resent- 
ment and bitter suspicion. The War Office, even 
in sheep’s clothing, is not loved, and in ihe summer of 
last year most people in Bradford believed that the 
Army Contracts Department were interfering with their 
cherished trade from a sheer spirit of mischief. 

At this stage there occurred the development. which 
has given its vital interest and promise to the whole 
scheme. The War Office agreed to give the industry 
a representative Board of Control. This Board consists 
of thirty-three members, eleven nominated by the 
Department, eleven nominated by the employers’ asso- 
ciations, and eleven nominated by the trade unions. Its 
powers are defined by an Order in Council. It is left 
to this Board to determine the allocation of all the wool 
that is available for the civilian trade, and to regulate 
the hours and conditions of working. This allocation 
is carried out by means of a series of rationing com- 
mittees. There are district rationing committees of 
spinners, of manufacturers, and a Joint Ration- 
ing Committee on which the trade unions are 
represented. These committees ascertain all the facts 
about an individual firm’s consumption of wool and the 
kind and quantity of machinery that has been used. 
From these data the rations are arranged for the several 
mills in a district, while the Government Committee 
settles the rations for the several districts. It is an 
extraordinarily interesting example of an industry 
regulating its life on a principle of equity instead of 
leaving the fortunes of different mills and the fortunes of 
thousands of workmen’s homes to the blind scramble of 
the market. And in the worsted and woollen industry 
the element of uncertainty, and the element of dangerous 
and mischievous speculation, is particularly strong from 
the high degree to which specialization of function has 
boen carried, and the particular equilibrium of the 
trading and the manufacturing interests. 

The control of the War Office will disappear with 
peace, but this example of self-government in an industry 
illustrates certain principles of permanent value. In the 
industry where wages have been low and trade unionism 
weak, the workmen’s leaders sit at a Board with the 
leading spinners and the leading manufacturers to 
discuss, not systems of conciliation, but the actual 
conduct of the industry. That fact alone makes a 
revolution, and we shall be surprised if any industry in 
which the workman’s share has received this recognition 
can revert to its old pre-war methods. Then, again, the 
principle of conversion costs, applied to Government 
work, is now to be applied, in consequence of the repre- 
sentations of the Board, to the manufacture of a standard 
cloth for the civilian trade. Arrangements will be made 
with manufacturers to produce a certain size and quality 
of cloth at acertain price. This is an experiment in pro- 
tecting the consumer against profiteering which will be 
watched with great interest, and nobody can say at the 
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moment that it may not lead to some permanent result. 
The whole plan of rationing substitutes a humane and 
orderly conception for the anarchy of the spirit of profit 
and adventure in which the old economists found the 
motive power of industry. An important article 
published recently in the ‘‘ Wool Record,’’ discussing the 
advantages of retaining Government control, observed : 
‘‘In one sense, under the present Government scheme 
there is a fairer distribution of wealth created by 
labor, so far as the wool trade is concerned.’’ Lastly, 
it must be noted that the whole scheme depends 
on the Government ownership of raw materials. 
Now it is becoming very evident that the necessity 
for controlling the raw material will not disappear 
with peace, in some senses it will be more urgent. 
When all these facts are taken into account, it is clear 
that the experiment that is now in progress at Bradford 
is full of instruction and interest for all those who are 
thinking about the future of industry. 





A Hondon Biarp. 


Lonpon, Fripay. 


I proposE this week to exchange the random 
reflections of a Diarist for a more concentrated dealing 
with an attack which is somewhat pressingly directed to 
me by a writer whom I respect, and indeed, in common 
with many of his countrymen, love. For that reason, 
I propose to pay him the compliment of being 
as intellectually faithful with him as he with me. And 
I shall not, I think, do him an injustice when I say that 
through his recent, no less than his earlier writing, there 
runs the assumption that he, a Liberal and a Christian, 
feels himself called upon to deny the sacraments of 
Christianity and Liberalism to those who have ceased 
to think with him, or have never thought with him, 
about the war. Now, there is a sense in which no soul 
dares judge another so long as he has a mirror beside 
him to tell the kind of man he is himself. But to 
intellectual judgment we are all driven, lest, in its 
absence, we sink into a kind of Flanders mud of the 
mind. 


So I make bold to say of Mr. Chesterton that (as 
usual with men) he thinks of others the thing which, 
deep in that highly fashioned brain of his, he knows to 


be true of himself. I have ceased, he says, to be a 
Christian. So, I suppose, in the sense of something lost 
from the early simplicity of life and thought, has all the 
world. Has he escaped the de-Christianizing process 
which is a mark of our time? I think not. Indeed, he 
offers a more than usually acute contradiction of person- 
ality. In what might be judged to be his inner char- 
acter, I suspect him to be still a genial Pagan; in his 
profession, he strikes one as a rather soured Christian, 
growing sourer. But he is not only sour; he is cold. 
While his Liberalism passes through two dark and dis- 
torting currents—anti-Semitism and Nationalism—his 
religion rushes through a veritable Polar Sea of Hate. 
Will he retort on me that it is I who have cooled 
down, because I do not burn with the fire that 
the very name of Jew or Prussian kindles in his 
soul? Mr. Chesterton must cheer up; there is 
plenty of hate left in the world. There is even 
something in my withered heart that kindles with 
something of the passion that inflames his. I hate 
Materialism and I hate Prussianism ; and I will add (if 
it pleases him) that I personally dislike a great many 
Germans. But no true fire resides in these hates of mine 
or his. Was it with Hate that the Cor Cordium was 
alive? Mr. Chesterton sometimes seems to me to have 
it on the tip of his tongue to say so. 


But in order to bring this matter of Hate to 
an issue—for he habitually makes it a test almost of 
personal probity, and certainly of patriotism and zeal 
for the right—I will put him a question. Like all of us 





civilians, who suffer little from the Prussians, he must 
have come into frequent contact with a class of men who 
have suffered a great deal. I mean the British Army. 
Now, in the Army the fires of Hate burn so low that I 
often find myself wondering whether Mr. Chesterton 
quite approves of it. He may reply to me on the point 
of controversy that as the British soldier comes into 
contact with the German soldier, who merely executes 
the war, and we with the German Government, which 
ordered it, the contrasted moral attitudes are equally 
natural and just. If he does, I shall not only agree with 
him, but thank him for having exactly fixed the point 
of sentiment and policy which seems to divide us. If 
the war had really been a dog fight, as Mr. George once 
held that it was, or a battle with a race of born Man- 
Eaters, as Mr. Chesterton habitually argues, the actual 
fighters would have felt for each other the infuriated 
zeal for slaughter which notoriously they do not possess. 


Bout it is not. It is a contest of reason, of ambition, 
of the spirit of militarized commercialism which 
is the mark of the modern Power-State. Who 
can think too badly of the men who started it? 
Most of them were Germans—one or two, I am afraid, 
were Russians. But even these men (like an older clan 
of murderers) knew not what they did. A little Hell 
they did contemplate—but not this Hell. And though 
I think with him that a great mass of conceited perversion 
of the mind and heart lay behind the popular German 
spirit of 1914, I feel that it too was essentially betrayed. 
Where has been the sign of a full responsibility of the 
German people for the war? None of the German 
Parliaments were summoned before it was declared. No 
section of German Socialism (7.e., of German Indus- 
trialism) but shrank from it. No Labor Government in 
Germany (or anywhere else) would ever have proclaimed 
it. What has happened since should be meat for the 
mind of so glorious a Diabolist as Mr. Chesterton. Not 
a Satanic will, so much as an ignorant, a misguided, and 
a reckless one, made the war. It is in the process of 
casting out Satan by Satan that now his flaming helm 
has passed from height to height, till it overtops the 
Christian world. 


I wave said that the war was a war of ambition. 
But I am not a moralist or a philosopher any more than 
I am a great writer like Mr. Chesterton. I am rather 
a journalist. It is my business to report of things; and 
my report of the war is that, assuming (as I do assume) 
a great load of German responsibility for it, in 
proportion as the pre-war German polity was an 
inflated, inordinate thing, it has been beaten, and 
the controversy practically settled. The Germany 
of 1914 was perhaps the greatest of the kingdoms 
of this world—certainly it was the most char- 
acteristic. What is left of it? Its outer bulwark 
is gone, and the sea-connections with it are shut. 
Germany’s armies have been brought to a halt at the 
point from which progress to a definite end was 
essential to her military purpose. But it is the 
inner pride of Germany, her wealth and _ coarse 
abundance, and the open sesame of the industrial world 
to her industry and intelligence, which have disappeared, 
and can only be restored, in some not too abundant 
measure, by the grace of her enemies. Mr. Chesterton 
looks only at the trenches; he is a victim of a kind of 
intellectual trench-fever. He sees the Germans astride 
this or that bit of field and township. But the war is 
not in the trenches. The war is in things that are 
happening in the countries that are waging it, and in 
Austro-Germany most conspicuously of all. The war is 
hunger, wretchedness, doubt, anger, fear, foreboding, 
under-population, paper-money, sick children, revolution. 
It is in Berlin and Westphalia, in Prague and Buda. I 
should have thought that Mr. Chesterton would have 
made much of the contrast between the war as some 
German militarists may still see it, and as it really is— 
that he would have been acutely and ingeniously 
eloquent in showing what a piercing kind of sword it 
was that had turned against the hand that wielded it. 
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But it has done something bad for us too, if in 
addition to all that has been nobly lost in it, it has 
bereft us of our good and sane spirit of moderation, and 
of our power to see the world for what it is. Mr. 
Chesterton affixes an almost vulgar brand of cowardice 
to those of us who would acknowledge the changing 
spirit of Austrian and less conspicuously of 
German statesmanship, the fast growing German 
socialism, Anti-Junkerism, Liberalism, Parlia- 
mentarism, anti-annexationism, for what they are—the 
first accredited symbols of peace with honor and with 
victory. Why is he so blind to the signs of the 
times? Because he wants to feel something that, 
being a man of reason, he ought to know he can 
never feel—the passion, I will not say of an utterly ful- 
filled revenge, but of a dramatically satisfied justice. 
He does not want to win so much as to say to himself, 
with a false emphasis of rhetoric, that he has won in a 
way now denied (maybe, by the grace of God) to any 
warring nation. So he does not really want to see 
Germany become liberal, moderate, and sensible, and 
therefore no longer a danger to her neighbors. 
to see her down in the dust. A good deal of her is there 
all right. German men, women, and children (whom he 
has never seen and never will see until, maybe, 
gives up its dead) are ‘‘ down ’”’ 


He wants 


the sea 
by the million. 


7 
u orld. 


Bur, then, so zs the So, if he has his splendid 
revenge on Prussia, will be millions of innocent boys, 
dead in our political wars, though they never gave a 
vote. So will not be some hundreds of . thousands 
of soldiers wearing different kinds of field-grey or field- 
brown, and the hate of hell in their hearts for the men 
who made them do it. So will be pity and understand- 
ing, enlighteners of the soul of man. So will not be the 
Bolsheviks of Europe, rooting out Governments as a 
woodman stubs up dead tree-roots. But so will be Mr. 
Chesterton, still vociferating Hatred, the most 
magnificent of Back Numbers 


A WavyFrarer. 


Life and Betters. 


DESIRE. 

He was quite excited as he told the story to his wife, 
and in the telling he revealed to her a depth of credulity 
of which she could not have believed him capable. He 
was a hard-headed man, and conducted his business on 
hard-headed principles: indeed, he had conducted his 
courtship and matrimonial affairs in a manner which she 
would not have termed reckless or romantic. When, 
therefore, she found him excited, and over such a story, 
she did not know what to think. She ended by agreeing 
with him, not because her reason was satisfied or even 
touched, but simply because he was excited, and women 
generally welcome anything which varies the dull round 
of use and wont, and will bathe in excitement whenever 
they get the chance. 

This was the story he told. 

As he was walking down Grafton Street to 
lunch, a motor car came spinning down the road 
at a speed much too dangerous for that narrow 
and always congested thoroughfare. A man was 
walking in front of him, and, just as the car 
came behind, this man stepped off the path with a view 
to crossing the road. He did not even look behind as 
he stepped off. Her husband on the moment stretched 
forth a long muscular arm that swept the man back to 
the pavement one second before the car went blaring 
and buzzing by. 

“Tf I had not been there! ’’ said her husband. The 
two men grinned at each other, her husband smiling with 
good-fellowship, the other crinkling with amusement and 
gratitude: they walked together down the street, and 
they had lunch together ; they sat for a long time after 
lunch, smoking innumerable cigarettes, and engaged in 
a conversation which she could never have believed her 
husband would have stood for ten minutes, and they 











parted with an expressed wish from her husband that 
they should meet again on the following day, and a word- 
less smile from the man. He had neither ratified nor 
negatived the arrangement. 

‘“‘T hope he’ll turn up,’’ said her husband 

It was this conversation had excited her man, for it 
had drawn him into a mental atmosphere to which he 
was a stranger, and he had found himself moving there 
with such ease and pleasure that he wished to get back 
to it as often and with as little delay as possible. 

Briefly, as he explained it to her, the atmosphere 
was religious, and while it was entirely intellectual, it 
was more heady and exhilarating than the emotional 
religion to which he had been accustomed and from which 
he had long since passed. 

He tried to describe his companion, but had such 
ill-success that she could not remember afterwards 
whether he was tall or short, fat or thin, fair or dark. 
It was the man’s eyes only he succeeded in emphasizing, 
and these, it appeared, were eyes such as he had never 
before seen in a human face. That also, he said, was a 
wrong way of putting it, for his eyes were exactly like 
everybody else’s. It was the way he looked through 
them that was different—something very steady, very 
ardent, immensely quiet and powerful, was using these 
eyes for purposes of vision: he had never met anyone who 
looked at him comprehendingly, 
agreeably. 

‘* You are in love,’’ 

After this her husband’s explanations became more 
explanatory, but not less confused until she found that 
they were both with in the 
middle of a fairy tale. 

‘* He asked me,’’ said her husband, 
thing I wished for beyond all things? ’”’ 

‘‘ That was the most difficult question I have ever 
been invited to answer,” he went on, “and for nearly 


so directly, so 80 


said she. with a laugh. 


curious unconsciousness 


‘what was the 


|“half-an-hour we sat quietly thinking it out, and dis- 


cussing verious magnificences and chances in life.’’ 

‘“‘T had all the usual thoughts, and, of course, the 
first of them was wealth. I mentioned it, too, 
tentatively, as a possibility, and he agreed that it was 
worth considering, but after a while I knew that I did 
not want money.’’ 

‘One always has need of money,’’ said his wife. 

‘“In a way, that is true,’’ said he, ‘‘ but not in this 
way; for, as I thought it over, I remembered that we 
have no children, and that we had few desires which the 
money we had already gathered could not buy. Also, we 
are fairly well off; we have enough in the stocking to 
last our time even if I ceased from business, which I am 
not going to do, and, in short, I discovered that money 
or its purchasing power had not any particular advan- 
tages to offer.’’ 

** All the same! ”’ said she, and halted with her eyes 
fixed on bonnets far away in time and space. 

‘All the same!’ he agreed, with a smile 

‘*T could not think of anything worth wishing for,”’ 
he continued. ‘‘I mentioned health and wisdom, and 
we spoke of these, but judging myself by the standard 
of the world in which we move, I concluded that both 
my wealth and knowledge were as good as the next 
man’s, and I thought if I elected to become wiser than 
my contemporaries I might be a very lonely person for 
the rest of my days.”’ 

**Yes,’’ said she, thoughtfully; ‘‘I am glad you 
did not ask to be made wise, unless you could have asked 
it for both of us.”’ 

**T asked him in the end what he would advise me 
to demand, but he replied that he could not advise me 
at all. ‘ Behind everything stands desire,’ said he, ‘ and 
you must find out your desire.’ ”’ 

‘*T asked him then, if the opportunity came to him 
what he would ask for, not in order that I might copy 
his wish, but from sheer curiosity ; and he replied that he 
would not ask for anything, and I was about to adopt 
that attitude.’’ 

‘Oh!’ said his wife. 

‘* When an idea came to me. Here I am, I said to 
myself, forty-eight years of age, rich enough, sound 
enough in wind and limb, and as wise as I can afford to 
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be. What is there now belonging to me, absolutely mine, 
but from which I must part and which I would like to 
keep? AndIsaw that the thing which was leaving me day 
by day, second by second, irretrievably and inevitably, 
was my forty-eight years, and I thought I would like to 
continue at the age of forty-eight until my time was up.”’ 

“T did not ask to live for ever, or any of that non- 
sense, but I asked to be allowed to stay at the age of 
forty-eight years with all the equipment of my present 
state unimpaired.’’ 

** You should not have asked for such a thing,”’ 
said his wife, a little angrily. ‘‘ It is not fair to me; you 
are older than I am now, but in a few years this will 
mean that I shall be needlessly older than you. I think 
it was not a loyal wish.’’ 

‘*T thought of that objection,’’ said he, ‘‘ and I also 
thought that I was past the age at which certain 
things matter, and that temperamentally and in the 
matter of years I was proof against, well, say, female 
attractions, or femininity of any kind. It seemed to me 
to be right, so I just registered my wish with him.”’ 

“What did he say?’’ she queried. 

‘‘He did not say anything; he just nodded, and 
began to talk again of other matters—teligion, life, 
death, mind, a host of things, which, for all the diversity 
they seem to have when I enumerate them, were yet one 
single theme.’’ 

‘*T feel a more contented man to-night than I have 
ever felt,’’ he continued, ‘‘ and I feel in some curious 
way a different person from the man I was yesterday.”’ 

Here his wife woke up, as it were, from the con- 
versation, and began to laugh. 

‘You are a foolish man,’’ said she, ‘‘ and I am just 
as bad. If anyone were to hear us talking this solemn 
silliness they would have a right to mock at us.’’ 

He laughed heartily with her, and after a light 
supper they went to bed. 


During the night his wife had a dream. 

She dreamed that a ship set off for the Polar Seas 
on an expedition in which she was not sufficiently 
interested to find out its reason. The ship departed with 
her on board ; for a time she was concerned with baggage, 
and with counting and going over the various articles 
she had bought against the Arctic weather. 

She had thick woollen stockings ; she had skin boots 
all hairy inside, all pliable and wrinkled without; she 
had a great skin cap shaped like a helmet, and fitting 
down in a cape over the shoulders ; she had even, and it 
did not astonish her, a pair of very baggy fur trousers ; 
she had a sleeping sack—she had an enormous quantity 
of things, and everybody in the expedition was equipped, 
if not with the same things, at least similarly. 

These traps were an unending subject of conversa- 
tion aboard, and although days and weeks passed, the 
talk of the ship hovered about and fell continually into 
the subject of warm clothing. 

There came a day when the weather began to be 
perceptibly colder, so cold indeed that she was tempted 
to draw on these wonderful breeches and fit her head into 
that most cosy hat, but she did not do so, for, and every- 
body on the ship explained it to her, it was necessary 
that she should accustom herself to the feeling of cold, 
and, she was further informed, the chill which she was 
now feeling was nothing to the chill she would presently 
have to bear. 

It seemed good advice, and she decided that as long 
as she could bear the cold she would do so, and would 
not put on any protective covering ; thus, when the cold 
became really intense, she would be to some degree ready 
for it, and would not suffer so much. 

But steadily, and day by day, it became colder, and 
now they were in wild, whirling seas wherein great green 
and white icebergs went sailing by, and all about the 
ship little hummocks of ice bobbed and surged, and went 
under and came up, and the grey water slashed and 
hissed against and on top of these small hillocks. 

Her hands were so chilly that she had to put them 
under her armpits to keep any warmth in them, and her 
feet were in a worse condition. They had begun to pain 
her, so she decided that on the next day she would put 








on her winter equipment, and would not mind what any- 
body said to the contrary. It is cold enough, said she, 
for my Arctic trousers and my warm, soft boots, and my 
great furry gloves. I will put them on in the morning ; 
for it was then almost night, and she meant to go to bed 
at once. 

She did go to bed, and she lay there quite cold and 
miserable. 

In the morning she was yet colder, and immediately 
on rising she looked about for the winter clothes which 
she had laid ready by the side of her bunk the night before, 
but she could not find them. She was forced to dress in 
her usual rather thin clothes, and having done so she 
went on deck. 

When she got to the side of the vessel she found 
that the world about her was changed. The sea had 
disappeared. Far as the eye could go was a level plain 
of ice, not white but grey, and over it there lowered 
a sky grey as itself. Across this waste there blew a 
bitter and piercing wind so that her ears tingled and 
stung. No one was moving on the ship, and the dead 
sileace which brooded on the snow lay heavy and almost 
solid on the vessel. 

She ran to the other side, and found that the whole 
ship’s company had landed and were staring at her 
from a little distance of the land, and these people were 
as silent as the frozen air, as the frozen ship. They 
stared at her and made no move and made no sound. - 

She noticed that they were all dressed in their 
winter furs, and while she stood ice began to creep into 
her veins. One of the ship’s company suddenly strode 
forward a few paces and held up a bundle in his mittened 
hand. She saw the bundle contained her clothes—her 
broad, furry trousers, her great, cozy helmet and 
gloves. 

To get from the ship to the ice was painful but not 
difficult, for a rope-ladder was hanging against the side, 
and down this she went. The rungs felt hard as iron, for 
they were frozen stiff, and the touch of those glassy 
surfaces bit into her tender hand like fire. But she got 
to the ice, and went across it towards her companions. 

Then, to her dismay, to her terror, all these 
suddenly, with one unexpressed accord, turned and began 
to run swiftly away from her, and she, with a heart that 
could scarcely beat, took after them. 

Every few paces she fell, for her shoes could not 
grip on the ice, and each time she fell those monsters 
stood and turned and watched her, and the man who 
had her clothes waved the bundle at her and danced 
grotesquely, silently. 

She continued running, sliding, falling, picking 
herself up until her breath went, and she came to a halt, 
unable to move a limb further and scarcely able to 
breathe, and this time they did not stay to look at her. 
They continued running but now with greater and 
greater speed, and she saw them become black specks 
away on the white distance, and she saw them disappear, 
and there was nothing left where she stared but the 
long, white miles and the terrible silence and the cold. 

How cold it was! And with that there rose again 
a little wind, keen as a razor, which stung into her 
face, swirled about her ankles like a whip, and stabbed 
under her armpits like a dagger. 

“T am cold,’’ she murmured. 

She looked backwards whence she had come, but 
the ship was no longer in sight, and she could not remem- 
ber in what direction it lay. Then she began to run in 
any direction. Indeed, she ran in every direction to 
find the ship, for when she had taken a hundred steps 
in one way she thought frantically, this is not the way, 
and at once she began to run on the opposite road. 
But run as she might she could not get warm, it was 
colder she got, and then she slipped again, and went 
sliding down a hollow faster and faster ; she came to the 
brink of a cleft and swished over this and down into 
a hole of ice, and there she lay. 

“T shall die,” she said. “T shall fall asleep here 
and die.” 

Then she awoke. 


She opened her eyes directly on the window and saw 
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the dawn struggling with the darkness, a film of greyish 
light which framed the window, but did rot lift the 
obscurity of the room, and she lay for a second smiliug 
to herself at her grotesque dream and thanking God 
that it had only been adream. The next second she felt 
that she was cold. She pulled the clothes more tightly 
about her, and she spoke to her husband. 
‘How miserably cold it is!’’ she said. 

She turned over in the bed and lay against him for 
warmth, and then she found that the atrocious cold 
came from him, that it was he. She leaped out of bed 
with a scream, switched on the light, and bent over him. 
He was stone dead, he was stone cold, and she stood by 
him, shivering and whimpering. 


JAMES STEPHENS. 





WHERE’S THE CONJURER? 


Even if ‘‘ Punch”’ had not reminded us, we all know 
the conjurer, who amid the applause of a gaping 


audience, miraculously produces a rabbit out of a top- 
hat. Some marvel at the hat, some love the ‘‘ sweet 
little creature,’’ all admire the inexplicable skill. What 
an opportunity for such a conjurer now! The hat would 
recall the bygone days never to return. The sweet little 
creature would be welcomed as never before by an 
audience as eager as a pack of whippet hounds. The 
skill would secure exemption from military service as 
work of truly national importance. The Food Con- 
troller’s anxieties would vanish. His staff could be 
reduced by several thousand. Let the conjurer add tea, 
joints, butter, or even margarine to his productive 
capabilities, and he might walk the town blazing with 
badges. The nation calls him. Why does he not 
appear ? 
One afternoon this week, a small crowd of women | 

was assembled at the end of Downing Street. It was 
like a Suffrage crowd of old times, but one saw at once 


“ec 


it could not be that, for the police contemplated it 
quietly without arresting anyone; and, besides, the 
women had won the Suffrage already. Nor were their 


remarks political. ‘‘ Wait, and wait, and wait,’’ said 
one, ‘‘and nothing at the end of it!’’ ‘‘ Hours my 
silly waited in the snow,”’ said another, ‘‘ and no more 
margarine than would grease his nose! ’’ ‘““ And me 
having to carry the next door’s baby right away to 
Stepney before they’d give me a tin of Nestle, and it 
out all morning with its mother on the same job! It’s 
disgusting!’’ cried a third. ‘‘ Wouldn’t so much mind 
if the had to get up early and stand, too,’’ said a 
social reformer; ‘‘ Do them good it would! Teach them 
something, that’s what it would do! It’s teaching they 
want, and then perhaps they’d know.’’ ‘‘ Can’t get 
nothing for our men back from the front either,’’ said 
another. ‘Mine said he’d as soon go back and fight 
where he gets a bit of meat to his belly! That’s God’s 
truth!’’  ‘“ What I want to know is what’s our men 
going to do about it! That’s what I want to know! ”’ 
cried the voice of wearied indignation. So one per- 
ceived what the crowd was waiting there for. Perhaps 
thev were waiting for the Little Wizard from Wales, as 
advertised. At all events, they were waiting for the 
conjurer. They were waiting for the kind of man who 
produces rabbits out of top-hats. 

‘‘ Oh, but the people aren’t really hungry yet,’’ the 
fairly repleted cynics object; ‘‘ And look at the tricks 
they play! Think of that next door’s baby!”’ 
Certainly, there are tricks. If, as the Frenchman said, 
‘these fathers of families are capable of anything,’’ we 
may be sure the mothers of families are equa lly capable. 
There are babies who have an active time, and do see 
life, and are dandled in successive arms. There are 
Mla gcsonsct men *’ children whose occupation it is to stand 

1 queues and sell again at a profit, gambling on the 
rise. Some there are who take their turn, and put in 
a little sister at the furthest tip of the queue to take the 
turn again. Some, again, emulate the little Mani of 
whom the poet sang :-— 


ce 





A simple child, a dream of grace, 
With frank and open smile, 
And honesty writ upon its face, 


What should it know of guile? 


‘Your family,” the said, 
‘How many may you be?”’ 
And straight spl d the little Maid, 
‘Seven in all are we.’ 


grocer 


‘And where are they? I pray you tell.’’ 
She answered, ‘‘ Seven are we, 
And two of us in Highgate dwell, 
And two have gone 


to Ss@a; 


‘Two of us had the luck to die, 

My sister and my brother ; 

And in the Town of Camden, I 
Share half a room with mother.” 


‘If two to Highgate, two to sea, 

And two to © have gone, 

My little Maid, it seems to me 
That you are wile one. 


The Maid replied, ‘ 1e of your 
Seven boys and girls are we ; 
For two and two and two are six, 

And one for seven, that’s me.”’ 


tricks ! 


‘But two have shifted, two at sea, 


And two have gone to heaven 
*Twas throwing time awa; ; for still 
The little Maid would have her fill, 
And said, “Get on! We're seven.” 
Such ingenuous ingenuity is, however, rare, and 
still the need increases, and the crowd stands at the 
corner of Downing Street, waiting for the conjurer. 


Some people comfortably tell us that ‘poof women ”’ 
quite enjoy standing in queues. It gives such oppor- 
tunities for pleasant chat. They tell us, poor 
would miss these pleasurable ‘‘ réunions’’ as much as 
ladies would miss their afternoon tea, and they really 
revel in denunciation and complaint. That is the sort 
of thing that comfortable people always say when there 


women 


is some risk of having their feelings harrowed. And as 
to a delight in threatenings and grumbles, it may be 


true that “‘ Rien ne soulage comme la rhétorique,’’ but 
there is an old proverb about the obtuseness of the belly 
to argument. It remains deaf as an adder to the finest 
charms of eloquence, however indignant; neither will it 


listen though one spoke with the tongue of men and 
5 I 5 

angels. 
What good, then, is it for the Times,’’ in its 


, to tell us that ‘‘ were households less 
enslaved to habit, much of the resultant discontent 
might be removed?’’ ‘‘ There is still much to be learnt 
by the public about the readjustment of its dietary,” 
this instructive writer proceeds; and in another day’s 
number of the same paper, we are told, probably by the 
same writer, ‘‘ After all, the smearing of bread with 
grease is largely a habit, and it is one which some people 
have abandoned without any noticeable damage to their 
health.’’ Yes; one can easily imagine the congested old 
Colonel at that writers’ club, ‘‘ Why do people want 
to smear their bread with grease?’’ he cries. ** For 
years I’ve had nothing but dry toast for breakfast with 
my coffee and bit of fish and a little fruit, and, by 
George ! I've been all the better for it—all the better, 
I assureyou.’’ Butlet that writer stand and waste time in 
a queue of women with hearty children at home, and tell 
them they must readjust their diets ary, and that if they 


magnificent manner 


were less enslaved to such habits as smearing their 
children’s bread with grease the resultant discontent 


might be removed without any noticeable damage to 
their health. We think he would not have a very happy 
time. ‘‘ Some men want legs of beef and mutton for 
breakfast,’’ said Harold Skimpole ; ‘‘ I don’t. Give me 
my peach, my cup of coffee, and my claret; I am 
content.’? That is a readjustment of dietary indeed ! 
But leaving the Harold Skimpoles of the ‘‘ Times’ 
and the Clubs (for they only embroider upon that 
ominous old question why people who can’t get bread 
don’t eat cake), let us consider another source of con- 
solation daily offered now to soothe the questioning 
housewife. We are told that the Germans suffer worse, 
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that their rations are shorter than ours, and that two 
years ago they were more scant of food than we are now. 
We do not dispute the facts, and we may even wish to 
emulate the patriotic endurance of a people who in peace 
time were not very vigorous in restricting their food and 
drink. There may also exist among us a sprinkling of 
men and women who have so sedulously cultivated Sir 
Arthur Conan Doyle’s gospel of hate that they find relief 
for their own grievances in the thought that the hated 
enemy is actually suffering hunger. African savages, 
though reduced to the extreme of misery, will yell with 
laughter at the screams of a stranger whom they torture. 
But for average people, who as a rule are fairly generous 
in spirit, there is small solace to be found in such morbid 
brooding. Tell a queue of mothers waiting in the wet 
that they must not mind if the children get little grease 
to smear on their bread, because a German child gets 
none at all; we think the applause would not be deafen- 
ing. At the beginning of the war, a woman was rebuked 
for lamenting the number of dead on both sides ; but she 
answered, ‘‘ I don’t care who they are; they’re all sons 
of poor mothers who have fed and dressed them.”’ 

‘‘ Tighten your belts! ’’ cry the orators of Trafalgar 
Square and S.O.S. meetings, with wearisome reiteration. 
And no doubt it is true that many a genial gentleman 
has been all the better for telling his tailor to take in his 
waistband an inch or two, instead of letting it out as 
usual. But these orators, journalists, officials, and other 
well-meaning people, who would instruct common folk on 
the way to order their lives, are now no nearer the minds 
of the women in the queues than they were in the for- 
gotten past, when the husbands of those women were not 
war heroes, but, maybe, men on strike. It is useless to 
talk finely of “ tightening up the belt’’ to people who 
are not actually hungry, but are wondering, while 
waiting for several hours for a little margarine they may 
not get, whether their children may come to that; and 
whether the same men who, first, allowed the specula- 
tions of the profiteers, then the unequal distribution of 
foodstuffs, then the muddle of.the rationing schemes, 
have gained sufficient of the fear which is the begin- 
ning of wisdom to order things in a better way. 
Look at it as we will, however, there is only one 
plain and simple fact at the bottom of the food question, 
and no rations or fixed prices or regulations or com- 
plaints about queues can alter it. Some twenty million 
of the best working-men in the world are not growing 
food or minding sheep or breeding cattle, but are trying 
to kill each other as hard as they can. Some twenty 
million of the best’ working-women in the world mixed 
with old men and boys are not milking cows or tending 
poultry or digging gardens, but are making instruments 
for the men to kill each other with. So long as the 
common employments of mankind are thus “re- 
adjusted,’’ rations will get shorter, queues will get 
longer, and belts tighter. No rise in wages of the 
workers who are not growing corn and cattle will solve 
the problem. There is nothing more to be said, unless 
we could discover that conjurer who can produce joints 
and butter and milk and tea and sugar and bread out of 
paper notes stamped with the value of ten shillings or 
one pound. 





Hetters to the Editor. 


LABOR CLEARS THE GROUND. 


S1r,—In their message to Russia—which is also an appeal 
to the peoples of the Central Empires—Mr. Bowerman and 
Mr. Henderson take their stand by the side of the Russian 
people, and attack militarism at its roots. 

They proclaim their belief in the principles of “No- 
Annexation’’ and ‘“ Self-Determination’’ (the more funda- 
mental of the two) for which M. Trotsky has been fighting at 
Brest-Litovsk. These principles are not peculiar to the 
Bolsheviks, and they are not new. They are held by all Revo- 
lutionary Russia; they will be adhered to by the Constituent 
Assembly even if the Bolsheviks lose their power; in phraseo- 


logy that is only formally different from the Russian (as the 
Prime Minister reminded us in his last speech), they have been 
proclaimed from the beginning of the war by all our 
responsible leaders in Great Britain; and the lip-service paid 
to them by our imperialists and annexationists speaks for the 
hold these principles have over the public opinion of the 
country. 

The new feature in the Labor message lies, not in the 
principles themselves, but in their application. British labor 
has learnt the truth discovered by Russia—that a good peace is 
@ peace in which both parties accept common solutions of their 
respective problems by agreement; and that for peace by agree- 
ment two things are essential—reciprocity and good faith. 

To show our good faith, therefore, British labour proposes 
that we should apply the principles which are the antithesis of 
militarism to the British Empire first, and that, only then, 
when we have thrown open our own Imperial problems to 
discussion, should we call upon the Central Empires to throw 
open theirs—in the name of reciprocity and for the common 
good of the world. 

This is, of course, no light step to take. It is evident 
Mr. Henderson and Mr. Bowerman realise that from the tone 
in which they write, and it is important to examine exactly 
what they assume, and what they propose. 

They do not, for example, assume that the case of India 
and Egypt-is on a par with that of the subject nationalities of 
Austria-Hungary: they do assume that a refusal to discuss self- 
determination for Egypt and India on the part of our Govern- 
ment—if it came to that—would be on a par with the refusal 
to discuss the nationality question in Austria-Hungary, which 
has already been announced categorically by Count Czernin 
during the negotiations at Brest-Litovsk. But they assume 
nothing—for good or evil—about the facts of either case. They 
only lay down that in each case there is admittedly a problem, 
that in each it is full of difficulties, but that it is incumbent 
upon both parties to submit these problems for discussion upon 
their merits, because this is the only means of eradicating 
everywhere the evil which has brought upon us all the catas- 
trophe of the war. 

They propose, then, that we should submit for common 
discussion with our adversaries the application of the principles 
of “No Annexation ’’ and “ Self-Determination ’’ to the British 
Empire, as a means to obtaining the same concession from 
them, and this reciprocity is the heart of the matter. 

Readiness to eradicate militarism in the British Empire 
alone, or in Russia alone, or in Germany, or Austria-Hungary 
alone, will not banish it from the world. Russia has eradicated 
it already, and still the war goes on on other fronts: nor should 
we have solved the problem if the Secret Treaties had been 
carried cut, and Germany had been stripped of her unjust 
dominion and hegemony over other peoples, in order to increase 
the Empires of the Allies. “Self-Determination” and ‘“ No- 
Annexations”’ for the British Empire are not an end in them- 
selves, but only a means towards obtaining the general applica- 
tion of these principles throughout the world. 

For these the leaders of British labor have appealed. For 
the moment, it seems as though their words will fall on deaf 
ears. The military party in Germany apparently has triumphed, 
and Hindenburg and Ludendorff have a free hand to sacrifice 
another million lives—German, English, American, French— 
in the attempt to obtain the imvossible, a military decision of 
the war. But this does not mean that the words have been 
spoken in vain: on the contrary, no moment could have been 
more opportune for their utterance. For an echo of them, at 
least, will penetrate to Germany ; and, if destiny cheats Hinden- 
burg of final achievement, as the character of the war hitherto 
indicates that it will, these words will be remembered in 
Germany, three months or six months hence. 

Meanwhile the slaughter will go on—the British Armies in 
France battling against militarism, aggressive and undisguised, 
as they battled in 1914. But we, too, shall have our war to 
wage at home—a war on truer issues than the threatened con- 
flict over Man-Power. 

In speaking in the name of the British people, British 
labor has thrown down a gage of defiance. They have still to 
prove to the world that the country follows them in their 
faith, and that the country’s will is accepted by the Govern- 
ment. This can only be proved by thrashing out the concrete 
questions of Annexation or No-Annexation which the war has 
raised for the British Empire in Tropical Africa and the Middle 
East, and by handling the problems of Ireland, India, and 
Egypt with greater courage and sincerity than we have shown 
hitherto. 

The corresponding struggle has been in progress in Germany 
since the second year of the war, and who knows how it might 
have issued if the forces of reason and morality in Germany 
had received any effective support from the same elements 
here. But regrets are idle, and in the ebb and flow of the 
conflict the dark forces in Germany are temporarily in the 
ascendant. Before our voices can be heard above the battle, we 
must wait till horror of the slaughter has once more turned the 
tide in Germany. But when that moment comes—as it will 
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come—it will make all the difference whether or not the 
internal struggle in England has been fought out meantime to a 
clear and right conclusion. 

If it has, British labor will be able then to speak again, with 
greater moral weight and in 
now.—Yours, &c., 


more compelling words than 


ARCHIDAMUS. 


LIFE OF LORD LISTER. 


Sir,—The wide-minded man of most professions welcomes 
the verdict of the layman as necessary in a liberal scheme of 
things, provided always the layman recognizes his limitations 
on technical points, and does not base his verdict upon the 
views of the technical expert. The critic may be, perhaps 
should be, unable to paint pictures or write plays: he is 
independent of technical knowledge. A jury will see more 
clearly if innocent of legal education, and its verdict is often 
juster than the judge’s. But, in estimating scientific worth, 
the intuitively critical sense, while of first value in art, in law, 
and even in theology, must be discarded; the imagination, the 
feelings, the prejudices, must have no sway. 

Mr. Bernard Shaw, criticizing Lister’s work in your issue 
of the 19th inst., fails foul of both standards of criticism. With- 
out knowing anything of the results of Lister’s work or of the 
technical facts upon which it was built, he heaps contumely 
upon one whose name will be familiar to the people five hundred 
years hence, even if every other name in the world of science 
is forgotten. 

I was one of Lister’s first dressers in London, and later his 
colleague. My first winter of surgery was under Sir William 
Ferguson—the foremost operator in London, yet whose results 
were so disastrous, however small the operation, that I was 
appalled: to my horrified mind surgery could not rank as a 
healing art. Every form of wound-poisoning mentioned by Mr. 
Shaw was rampant, and I believe the mortality of our hospital 
was higher than that of any other in London. But Ferguson 
died. Lister was invited to fill his place by the lay-committee, 
and, in opposition to the Medical Board, which regarded him as 
little better than a quack—despite the verdict of Edinburgh, 
Munich, and most cities in Germany. Without cleaning or 
fumigating the wards of King’s College Hospital, teeming with 
all manner of septic organisms, from the day of Lister’s entry 
we never saw the temperature rise after an operation in any of 
his patients, and never saw a blush on a wound. To us who 
had been taught that inflammation was necessary to healing— 
and yet did it so disastrously !—it was a miracle, the more so 
that Lister immediately did operations that hitherto we had 
learned must always prove fatal. Though he changed his 
methods, he adhered ever more strongly to his principles; yet, 
because he abandoned putty and, ultimately, even the sterilizing 
spray as superfluous, Mr. Mr. Bernard Shaw aeseris, like Lister’s 
enemies in his own day, that he dropped the system. 

Sir, even if aseptic surgery has replaced antiseptic surgery, 
Lister remains responsible, primarily and solely, for the evolu- 
tion. To contrast his failure to make a sinus aseptic with 
Lawson Tait’s successful operations upon normal flesh, displays 
ignorance. Lister always claimed that he had not discovered 
any sure way of biologically cleaning a foul wound. To this 
latter Sir Almroth Wright has helped enormously. Yet, it is 
hardly necessary to emphasize his success by insulting his 
greater predecessor. It was Lister’s work to show how healthy 
flesh might be incised with the certainty of its not becoming 
infected and the patient destroyed: it is Almroth Wright’s 
to devise means for cleaning wounds already infected, and thus 
to save life. 

Lister—and I knew him better than was possible to most 
students—was, perhaps, as Mr. Bernard Shaw suggests, not a 
great intellectual; and he certainly was, in his manipulations, 
not a@ great surgeon.. The mighty work that he did arose 
primarily from the fact that he was a great humanitarian: it 
was his pity for all sufferers that gave him imagination to 
counter surgery’s disgrace, gave him fortitude to fight the most 
disgraceful stupidity and jealousy in his profession, and thus to 
raise the surgical side of it from the status of dishonest and 
vulgar sawbones to a worth and dignity something finer than 
that for which Mr. Shaw gives it credit.—Yours, &c., 


GREVILLE MACDONALD. 


S1r,—I am tempted to intervene in this discussion, only 
in view of the grossly unfair and misleading attack on Lord 
Lister’s work which Mr. Shaw has thought fit to write. 

Mr. Shaw says :—“Lister’s theory of antiseptic surgery 
was so shallow and stupid in its conception, and so disastrous 
in its practice, that the only excuse for his rash acceptance 
of it was that it seemed at first to produce good results owing 
to the astonishing improvement wrought by its incidental 
introduction of cleanliness and common decency into surgery.” 
That, to my mind, is a gross travesty of the truth. Previous 
to Lord Lister’s day all surgery was to a greater or less degree 
septic. Following up Pasteur’s work, Lister attributed this to 





sepsis-producing bacteria, and argued that by killing those 
bacteria if already present in wounds, or by preventing their 
appearance, if not already present, i.e., in “clean” surgical 
operations, the practice of surgery would be completely trans- 
formed. And so indeed it was. Granted that to begin with he 
overestimated the value of the first hypothesis, which hardly 
justifies Mr. Shaw’s statement that “ Lister himself dropped 
it,”’ i.e., the whole theory of aseptic treatment, that 
an excusable mistake in dealing with a completely new theory ; 
nor does it in any way invalidate his second hypothesis which 
to this day is carried out in the practice of every surgeon in all 
parts of the worll, and for which 
recognition and honor. 

Prior to the adoption of Lister’s discovery that by preventing 
the access of sepsis-producing bacteria to an operation wound, 
i.e., by sterilizing the part to be operated on and everything 
which comes in contact with it, that wound healed rapidly and 
cleanly, prior to this discovery the great majority of operation - 
wounds became septic, or, in other words were invaded by pus- 
producing microbes, with resulting high mortality. Since its 
adoption the vast majority of surgical operations have been 
performed with complete freedom from this terrible danger. 
I challenge Mr. Shaw to instance any surgeon who relies eolely 
on “ soap-and-water, sunlight, and common decency.” The 
saving of life resulting from the adoption of Lister’s practice 
is ‘‘incaleulable.’”? Even Lawson Tait’s and Spencer Wells’s 
results, which depended on other very necessary reforms in 
surgical technique, simply do not bear comparison with the 
results obtained by modern surgeons who observe Lister’s rules 
regarding asepsis. 

So much for the “bolstering up of Lister’s reputation”’ 
and ‘‘ the discarding of his practice.’’ That microbes cannot 
be “cleared out”’ of septic wounds like “ black beetles from a 
kitchen ” Lister himself recognised; in other words, that anti- 
septics applied to wounds which have already been invaded by 
microbes, if sufficiently strong to kill those microbes, also kill 
the tissues. Unfortunately, most of the wounds of this war 
come into this category. Sir Almroth Wright, so far as I know, 
has never claimed that his treatment would supersede asepsis 
in “‘clean’”’ surgery. His claim that it will supersede the 
application of antiseptics in the surgery of septic wounds 
remains to be proved, to say the least of it. 

Mr. Shaw’s statements about “stuffing sinuses with iodoform 
gauze, keeping them suppurating for months or years, and, at 
extraordinary trouble and expense, killing a number of people 
who would have recovered in a few weeks in the hands of a 
doctor old enough to. have qualified before Lister and Pasteur 
came into fashion, or young enough to have learnt his business 
from Sir Almroth Wright. The suffering, the invalidity, the 
pecuniary loss and even ruin their patients must have undergone 
are incalculable,’’ are simply not true. 

No, so long as surgery is necessary Lister’s practices will 
be continued, in addition always to “‘ soap-and-water, sunshine, 
and common decency.’’ If and when it becomes unnecessary let 
us hope that Mr. Shaw’s plea for Sir Almroth Wright and Mrs. 
Eddy will be remembered. As regards the enormous pecuniary 
saving which will accrue from its supersession by their practices, 
perhaps it might form the nucleus for a fund to endow a theatre 
for the production of plays by “ Sir’’ ******* ****,_Yours, &c., 


H. P. FArRvie. 


even was 


Lister deservedly won 


Srr,—Out of sheer respect for Mr. Bernard Shaw, I feel 
bound to point out the errors into which he has fallen in his 
summary of the Listerian case. His argument is that Lister, 
“having learnt from Pasteur that pus was produced from 
microbes, he argued that the thing to do was to clear them 
out . . . by poisoning them’’; that Lister, for this purpose, 
introduced carbolic acid (which he used both in the form of 
spray and as a dressing applied to the wound). The introduc- 
tion of this antiseptic Mr. Bernard Shaw appears to regard as 
Lister’s sole title to fame, although he gives, in the last para- 
graph of his letter, a certain amount of credit to Lord Lister 
for “his meed of ability as a mechanical surgeon.”’ 

This presentment of the Listerian case absolutely misses 
the point of the whole of Lister’s great achievement. 

In the first place Lister did not learn from Pasteur that 
pus was produced from microbes. Pasteur did not study pus 
and its production in wounds; he studied the processes of fer- 
mentation, of which the best-known example is the production 
of alcohol by the yeast plant from the fermentation of sugar. 
It occurred to Lister that, possibly, the production of pus in 
wounds was of a nature similar to a fermentative process, and, 
as fermentation has been proved by Pasteur to be due to 
living microscopic organisms, that the production of a pus, 
or suppuration, might also be due to living organisms. Assum- 
ing that this was the case, he saw that the way to keep wounds 
healthy would be, in the first place, to exclude organisms from 
them, and, secondly, to kill any organisms which could not be 
excluded by the use of an antiseptic. For the purpose of exclud- 
ing the noxious germs he insisted, first, upon cleanliness and 
the sterlization of all instruments. (Mr. Bernard Shaw talks 
about the “incidental introduction of cleanliness and common 
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decency into surgery;”’ it was not incidental at all; it was an 
integral part of Lister’s method). Secondly, for the purpose 
of killing microbes which might creep in, in spite of his pre- 
cautions, he used carbolic acid, which had been introduced 
into surgery long before and which was the best antiseptic 
known at the time. Mr. Bernard Shaw makes the same mistake 
which was common to many of the surgeons who attempted to 
follow in Lister’s footsteps in the early days; they, too, assumed 
that the whole secret of his success lay in the use of carbolic 
acid, and, since they failed to make _use of the other precautions 
on which he insisted, they failed to obtain the success which 
he secured. 

Lister’s method really consisted of two parts (1) the insis- 
tence of absolute cleanliness and the exclusion of all germs 
from the wound, which may shortly be described as “‘ asepsis”’ ; 
and (2) the attempted killing of any germs which might, never- 
theless, creep in past his aseptic “barrage’’ by the use of 
suitable chemicals, e.g., carbolic acid. This part may be 
described as “ antisepsis.”’ 

Since Lister’s time surgery has been divided into two 
schools. All surgeons believe in taking the precautions indi- 
cated by the word asepsis, but there is one school which relies 
upon these precautions alone, as, of course, elaborated by 
modern research (in which school we may include Lawson 
Tait, as one of its earliest exponents—a disciple of Lister, 
although he didn’t know it); these are known as “aseptic 
surgeons,’ who believe, as apparently Mr. Bernard Shaw does 
also, that it is impossible 1o destroy microbes when once they 
have gained access to a wound. The other school believe in the 
use of suitable chemicals or antiseptics to be applied to the 
raw surface of the wound, with a view to destroying microbes 
already established there. The difficulty of the latter has 
always been to discover an antiseptic which will destroy the 
germs without killing the tissues—such would be the ideal 
antiseptic. Innumerable attempts have been made to discover 
this, but, up to the present time, without complete success. 

From what I have said we must admit, in fairness to Lister, 
that the methods followed both by the aseptic and antiseptic 
schools, owe their inception to his imagination. The actual 
presence of micro-organisms as a cause of suppuration was not 
proved until about thirteen years later, when Koch demon- 
strated the now well-known organisms, the staphylococcus and 
streptococcus, the commonest causes of suppuration. 

Concerning Mr. Bernard Shaw’s point as to the course of 
epidemics of hospital gangrene in the old days—as to why they 
should fade away, apparently spontaneously—I would remark 
that a similar mystery still surrounds the course of other epi- 
demics, such as plague and cholera which, when introduced 
into a community, are well-known, quite apart from any measure 
of scientific control, to reach a certain point and then to fade 
away without apparent reason—although it is thoroughly well 
established that these diseases are due to certain specific 
organisms. From this it follows that there are mysteries, both 
unsolved by Lister and still a puzzle to medical science. This 
does not in any way detract from the credit due to Lister as the 
inaugurator of a new era of surgery.—Yours, &c., 


F.R.C.S. 


“THE HYACINTH FIELDS.” 


Srr,—It is almost a sin to spoil a good story, but in spite of 
it 1 hope I may be allowed to point out that the young girl 
with her hair low on her neck did not disappear from the wall- 
picture, as the writer of the interesting article, “The Hyacinth 
Fields,’ made her do. In the original fairy tale, when the 
student came to himself, he found the beautiful hair of the 
goddess was no longer on her neck, but done up like a full- 
grown woman, showing her maidenhood was gone for ever! 

There is another slip to which I may call your readers’ 
attention. Hsiao Man, the mistress of the poet Pochu-i, does 
not mean the Willow Wand, but literally the “‘ Petite Savage.” 
Lieu-Tseu, the Willow Wand, or, truer still, the Willow Branch, 
was said by some to be another mistress of the poet, while other 
critics maintained that there was not such a _ person. 
“The waists of Lieu-Tseu and Hsiao Man’”’ may be interpreted 
in Chinese also as “ The waist of Hsiao Man, as soft as a willow 
branch.” This has been long a question of dispute, but it is 
not my business to start the controversy here. 

The criticisms written in this country on Chinese poetry 
and art are often unintelligible to a Chinese. The writer of 
your article quoted some words from a leading article in the 
“Times’ Literary Supplement,’’ such as that Chinese poetry is 
“nearer prose,’’ &c. I would be the last person to belittle the 
opinions expressed in “ The New Planet,” the enthusiasm and 
glowing language of which undoubtedly have led many English 
readers to have a peep at Chinese poems. But the impression 
made on my mind is the same. Though it would be cruel to 
say that they have missed the mark, they are like, in a favorite 
Chinese metaphor, “looking at a leopard through a pipe, and 
what is seen is not the whole creature, but only a spot of its 
skin!’’ There is a story told of several blind men discussing 
about the shape of an elephant; every one felt one part of the 
animal, and clamored that it was like a tree-trunk, a snake, &c. 





Chinese poetry is the elephant, and must not be represented by 
a leg or a tail. It is like the ocean, containing a thousand and 
one wonders; it has a world of itself, a world of men and 
women, land and sea, elegant and simple, beautiful and lofty. 
Therefore, it is a mistake to take one type to stand as the 
whole. 

I must not take up too much of your valuable space to 
discuss fully this subject, but I cannot but make a com- 
plaint of great importance. Carlyle, in 1824, protested 
vehemently that the best works of Germany were neglected, and 
that, of all the others, the most unjustly dealt with should be 
Goethe. The same protest can be made to-day with regard 
to Chinese literature, for no one has been more neglected than 
our national poet, Tu-Fu. He was a great “subjective”’ poet, 
as much as Shakespeare was a great “objective.’”’ He was a 
singer of peace, a bard of humanity. His melodies are ofteh 
of a melancholy hue, full of longing for peace, sorrows of war, 
compassion for separation, for homeless and childless through 
warfare, and gentle remonstrance with aggrandizing policy, 
which he always rebuked either in his own country or in her 
foe. Though he lived more than a thousand years ago, no 
poem is more living than his, or more humane. For a nation 
that has Tu-Fu for her national poet, can it be a wonder that 
she should be the most pacific in the world? But, alas! except 
by a few trifling poems, he is practically unknown in this 
country, even in a time like this!—Yours, &c., 

L. Y. CHEN. 

January 17th, 1918. 


[We wish Mr. Chen would give us an example or two of 
Tu-Fu’s poetry.—Epb., THE NATION.] 





THE HEREFORD CONTROVERSY. 

Sir,—To the ordinary lay mind there is a striking 
irrelevance in the arguments both of the Bishop of Oxford and 
“A Liberai Churchman’’ in connection with the appointment 
of Dean Henson to the See of Hereford. The average layman, 
if called upon to judge between these two opponents, would 
probably give Dr. Gore the best of the argument, but the 
most powerful objections to the appointment would remain to 
be stated. 

To those who remember the slim figure and the strange 
falsetto voice of Dr. Henson in the pulpit of St. Margaret’s, 
his elevation to the Episcopate will have occasioned no great 
surprise. Many of his hearers must have felt that some day 
he would be made a bishop, in spite of the hard sayings and 
the organized opposition of Lord Halifax. In those days Dr. 
Henson was an eloquent, but not a powerful, preacher, direct- 
ing his appeal to the mind and not to the emotions; his 
“heresies’’ seemed to be the product of his eccentricity of 
thought rather than the result of some deep spiritual experi- 
ence. His theology echoed at times the cold, hard logic of the 
seventeenth century divines. His political ideas, so far as one 
could gather, belonged to the school of Bentham, and he 
occasionally revealed a stern hostility to working-class move- 
ments, and a strange mental detachment from the modern 
world and its problems. 

From the official point of view, therefore, there seems to 
be no serious objection to Dr. Henson’s appointment; but in a 
more vital way the appointment is greatly to be regretted. It 
represents a definite set-back to the Progressive movement in 
religion and social life. The Dean of Durham is not in any 
sense a “ Liberal’? Churchman, nor has he contributed any- 
thing of permanent value to the religious thought of his time. 
In the narrowness of his mental outlook, in his support of the 
political alliance of Church and State, he must be described as 
a reactionary, whose views have attracted very little notice out- 
side purely ecclesiastical circles. He possesses neither the 
breadth of mind nor the deep liberal sympathies of the great 
schoolmaster-bishop whom he succeeds. 

The Bishop of Oxford has rightly said that “the awful 
experiences of the war have forced us back upon realities ”’; 
and no amount of theological learning will avail to save us 
from the great disasters which threaten the future of organized 
religion. “Though I have the gift of prophecy, and under- 
stand all mysteries, and all knowledge . . . and have not 
charity, I am nothing.” It is for this reason that the Bishop 
of London, though not a profound thinker, enjoys the greatest 
popularity, both within the Church of England and without. 

One has no difficulty in suggesting a more fitting successor 
to Dr. Percival, and I will mention the names of three only: 
Canon Masterman, the Rev. A. J. Carlyle, and the Rev. Wm. 
Temple.—Yours, &c., 


; W. E. J. LINpFIELp. 
12, Richmond Road, Exeter. January 19th, 1918. 


THE FREE CHURCHES AND WAR-AIMS. 
_ _ Srr,—I am an Agnostic brought up under Christian 
influences and with Christian sympathies on the ethical side. 
Two things have impressed me in the general attitude of Free 
Churchmen towards the war, as evidenced in the speeches and 
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sermons of prominent leaders. The first is the reliance on 
methods of barbarism in order to achieve spiritual ends. What 
other meaning can we give to the persistent plea that we must 
beat Germany by the power of the sword before she will listen 
to reason? It does not appear unfair to say that the sword 
is treated as the chief weapon of the Kingdom of God. Pro- 
fessor Graham Wallas has pointed out that the vilest violence 
of the war is the breaking down of the channels of intercourse 
between people of like minds in the belligerent nations. 

This is the inevitable concomitant of the military delusion 
that Germany will listen to no appeal save that of the sword. 
Even if Trotsky and his friends fail in their negotiations with 
Kihlmann, their appeal has not been fruitless, but has met 
with a wonderful in the saner German mind. Our 
Free Churches have accepted meekly the dictum of our rulers 
that force, and force only, was the way to bring back Europe 
to peace and justice. The Christian method surely would have 
been to meet unreason and violence ever with frank reasonable- 
ness and firmness. 

My second impression is that Free Churchmen never seem 
to have tried to put themselves in the place of the Germans. 
Quondam pacifists in Germany, like Dr. Clifford and Dr. 
Horton in England, have supported the Fatherland in what 
has seemed to them a war of defence against aggression. 

This is set down as sheer hypocrisy by English critics. 

Probably Harnack and Eucken are as sincere, though as 
mistaken as Horton and Clifford. 

It is not just to attribute to German supporters of the 
war the wild aims of von Tirpitz any more than it is to accuse 
English Liberals of sympathy with the ruthless methods of 
Carson and Northcliffe. And yet the most frequent sentiment 
in Free Church pulpits has been te treat the German nation 
as a race of hopeless degenerates. Christ taught us to treat 
the outcasts with respect and reverence, and the lesson applies 
to nations as well as individuals. 

While one can recall brave and solitary manifestations of 
the Spirit of Jesus, e.g., the Headmaster of Eton, they are as 
springs of water in a dry and thirsty wilderness. 

May one, who is an outsider, venture to say this to the Free 
Churches? Use one tithe of the energy you have used in 
supporting popular Pagan cries in your proper work, 
the work of reconciliation by direct intercourse and the removal 
of misunderstanding. Break down the barriers which militarism 
has set up, even at the cost of your lives, and you will win a 
peace worth having.—Yours, &c., 


re Spor se 


JOHN MORLEY EAGERS. 
12, Yarmouth Street, Manchester. 


Srr,—Mr. Thomas Phillips seems to get into a very awk- 
ward position when he admits that, though war is opposed to 
Christ’s teaching, the Churches excuse Britain’s participation 
on grounds of necessity. But his position is at least honest 
and hopeful compared with the advocates of this war as a 
thing made by the special circumstances righteous. 

The serious question is, why was Britain shut up to the 
necessity of fighting? What other, under the circumstances, 
could she have done? The truth seems to be that the decision 
of August 4th, 1914, was not the stage of transition from peace 
to war, but from veiled warfare to the “ghastliness of war” 
itself; and it is that antecedent, secret stage, which, revealing 
as it does the immorality of the European system, the Free 
Churchmen do not appear fully to grasp. Is not the great work 
that of altering conditions which favor war? Unless the 
Churches boldly come to grips with such matters as secret 
diplomacy, secret treaties, and personal property in the creation 
of armaments, all ecclesiastic conferences will end, as did that 
of Constance in August, 1914, that is to say, in futility.—Yours, 
&e., 

Davip HUNTER. 

Holeombe Road, Ilford, Essex. 


Srr,—“ Free Churchman,’’ in your last issue, aske if the 
Free Church Council: really believe in the power of prayer. 
His question would have been unnecessary had he kept in close 
touch either with the National Council or his own Local Council. 

The spirit of prayer, for our enemies as well as for our- 
selves and our Allies, was never so evident as during the 
three and a-half years of this terrible struggle, as I can testify. 
That spirit would not be strengthened, as your correspondent 
suggests, by the adoption of his showy method of an Albert 
Hall prayer meeting, to offer petitions for the Germans. Much 
more effectwal is the continual stream of prayer going up 
regularly in all the gatherings of the councils and in all the 
churches affiliated therewith. 

The Free Church Council has done magnificent service in 
keeping the soul of England alive throughout these anxious 
times, and it will continue to do so even without the help of its 
anonymous critics.—Yours, &c., 


JOSEPH A. LECKIE.- 
Goodall Street, Walsall. 














WOMEN AS POLITICIANS. 

Srr,—In criticizing the theory of some sociologists, which 
distinguishes the male as creative and the woman as conserva- 
tive in politics, the writer of your article justly remarks, “that 
woman is essentially conservative in the sense of being con- 
cerned more closely for the preservation and continuity of 
human life.’’ But here lies, surely, the heart of the question, 
in so far as generalization is permissible on the infinite variety 
in human nature. Man, more than woman creative, is essen- 
tially conservative of wealth. While woman, more than man 
creative, is essentially conservative of life, a new reverence for 
the human creature, in contrast to material or intellectual and 
sesthetic values, will be, I believe, the supreme contribution of 
women in politics, and find expression, as truly pointed out in 
your article, in constructive measures of health and education, 
and sane and beautiful living.—Yours, &c., 

BARBARA DRAKE. 

9, Old Court Mansions, Kensington. 


INEQUALITY. 

Srr,—We are accustomed to the vagaries and whimsicalities 
of the Protestant God, and by now most of us have ceased even 
from showing surprise at His irregularities. When, however, 
He is being appealed to on a special Day of Intercession we 
refuse to believe that He upon the poor and the dis- 
possessed fasting and praying, while He allows the rich to feast 
and pray. We refuse to believe that He will not hearken to the 
prayer of the poor man unless he is parched or faint, while He 
will listen to the prayer of the rich man who has possibly 
overfed. . 

On Sunday, January 6th, the Solemn Day of Intercession, 
all the poor man’s pubs. were closed by order, while the pubs. of 
the rich were open.—Yours, &c., 


insists 


Este F. Buck Ley. 


44, Clanricarde Gardens, W. 2. 





Poetrp. 


MINERS. 
THERE was a whispering in my hearth, 
A sigh of the coal, 
Grown wistful of a former earth 
It might recall. 





I listened for a tale of leaves 
And smothered ferns, 
Frond-forests, and the low sly lives 
Before the fawns. , 


My fire might show steam-phantoms simmer 
From Time’s old cauldron, 

Before the birds made nests in summer, 
Or men had children. 


But the coals were murmuring of their mine, 
And moans down there , 

Of boys that slept wry sleep, and men 
Writhing for air. 


I saw white bones in the cinder-shard, 
Bones without number. 

For many hearts with coal are charred, 
And few remember. 


I thought of all that worked dark pits 
Of war, and died 

Digging the rock where Death reputes 
Peace lies indeed : 


Comforted years will sit soft-chaired, 
In rooms of amber, 

The years will stretch their hands, well-cheered 
By our life’s ember ; 


The centuries will burn rich loads 
With which we groaned, 

Whose warmth shall lull their dreaming lids, 
While songs are crooned ; 

But they will not dream of us poor lads 
Lost in the ground. 


WILFRED OweEN. 
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Che orld of Pooks. 


Tue “Nation” Orrice, THurspay NiGut. 


Tue following is our weekly selection of books which we 
commend to the notice of our readers :— 


‘Mysticism and Logic.” By Bertrand Russell. (Longmans. 
7s. 6d. net.) 

“The Philosophy of Benedetto Croce.’’ 
(Maemillan. 7s. 6d. net.) 

“Per Amica Silentia Lunae.”’ 
4s. 6d. net.) 

“The Little School.”’ 
(Grant Richards. 3s. 6d. net.) 

“The Chartist Movement.’’ By the late Mark Hovell, M.A. 
(Longmans. 7s. 6d. net.) 

“Wives of the Prime Ministers.’’ By Elizabeth Lee, with con- 
tributions from Mrs. C. F. G. Mastermann. (Nisbet. 
12s. 6d. net.) 

“Inside the British Isle.’ 


(By H. Wildon Carr. 
By W. B. Yeats. (Macmillan. 


By T. Sturge Moore. Enlarged edition. 


Impressions of an American. By 


Arthur Gleason. (Lane. 5s. net.) 

‘“‘Le Socialisme contre l’Etat.’”” Par Emile Vandervelde. 
(Berger-Levrault; Paris. 3f. 60.) 
¥ ¥ * 


I THINK it would be more or less true to say that the 
union of art and liberty is the wager and goal of them both. 
The amenities of language therefore decline with the 
amenities of a free people. As the Bureaucrat spreads his 
legions and his coupons over the land, so the love of know- 
ledge, beauty and right speaking, censored by Government, 


despised by business, and debauched by the Press, 
retires into scattered citadels. Language too, and I 


mean the normal language that we all speak, as the 
aggrandizement and _ self-vindication 
way of becoming 


public yields to 
of small cerebralities, has a 
grandiose and pretentious; so that children lisp their 
imperialisms, and the tea-table becomes an arena for 
the Yahooisms of the official document. The sacrilege 
meditated against the British Museum. But, after all, 
I am not going to bother my head about our rulers. What 
does matter, in only a less degree than the loss of our 
liberties, is the separation between poetry and common 
speech. That process has been a long one; it was accelerated 
by the Industrial Revolution; the decree nisi has been 
granted since the war. 
7 x + 


Yer the complication still survives, but only in pro- 
vincialisms, and there so faintly and scantly that it must 
very soon disappear altogether. And yet by glancing over 
the county glossaries and topographies (Brockett, Hunter, 
Forby, etc.) of the nineteenth century, by reading occasional 
articles in old magazines of the ’sixties and ’seventies, one 
gets an extraordinary idea of the wealth, abundance and 
vivid precision of the rustic words in use only forty years 
ago. The point is that these words signify not a dual 
but a triple alliance between poetry, common speech and 
literary tradition The tongue that Shakespeare spake 
has been embalmed in the utterance of the peasant. Nor 
are these words just the private property of the antiquary. 
On the contrary they are a living reality, strong in character, 


and in the beauty and fidelity to truth which they 
reveal. So that when they pass away and give 
place to their vulgar young relations in business, it 
is like the burial of a living body. For here is 


Beaumont and there is Fletcher working in the fields. A 
learned professor once remarked that the proper distribution 
of words was three hundred per rustic, and a witty Victorian 
writer, giving him the lie, says that all these country-folk 
whom the professor knew must have lived in and about 
Coventry. 

¥ * * 


So far was this from the truth, that many words applied 
to the same object, not only in different dialects but in the 
same. It is said that a Derbyshire peasant used, and may 
still use, eight different terms for a pig-sty. ‘ Nap-at-noon ” 
and ‘ go-to-bed-at-noon’’ for the goat’s-beard and “ Old- 





Man’s-beard”’ and “ Traveller’s Joy’ for wild clematis, are 
examples. The perfume of flowers is indeed matched by that 
of the rustic words which utters them. And many of them, 
happily, are still in the national garden, still part of our 
racial anthology. ‘“ Shepherd’s Weather-glass ”’ (scarlet 
pimpernel), “six o'clock flower” (star of Bethlehem), 

wake-robin ”’ (arum), robinhoods (ragged-robin), and 
are not merely an ornamental chime; they 
are a short cut to the botanical, meteorological, and 


so on 


natural history sciences — yes and to the _ history 
of religion and the religion of literary _ history. 
“Lady’s smock,’’ “Lady’s thistle,” ‘“ Lady’s slipper,” 


” 


“ Lady’s finger,” “ Lady’s gloves,” “ le Gant de Notre Dame 
(foxgloves) tell their own beads. 
‘* Three faces under a hood,’’ 
songs of the dramatists. 


“Love lies a-bleeding,” 


’ 


‘* Sops-in-wine’’ are in the 


* * * 


BrrD-NAMES were almost as numerous. In the West 
Country the woodpecker was the “‘ zaffingale”’ (i.e., the 
laugh-singer); in the North the “iccol” and the “ haka”’ ; 
in the Midlands the “ rain-bird” and the “ rain-tabberer,” 
his cry being the omen of wet weather. The long-tailed 
tit is to this day the “oven-bird’’ and the “ barrel-bird ” 
from his constructing his nest out of moss and lichen. 

* * * 


In metaphor, too, poetic and natural truths prospered 
up to their golden wedding. In the North, “ the winter of the 
blackthorn”’ betokened the cold weather of April, when the 
blackthorn bears his own and alien snows. So autumn is 
still “the fall,” though it has ceased to be what it used 
to be in Yorkshire—the chair day. The 
of the dalesman saw not a clump, but “a plume of trees,’ 
echoing all 
Marvell :— 


“Upon its crest, this mountain grave, 
A plume of aged trees does wave.” 


imagination 


’ 


unconsciously the delicate perceptions of 


In Devonshire the moon did not change but “tine” 
(i.e., close her light); in Norfolk, evening still is “ crow- 
time”; in Yorkshire, old wood, pocked with heles, was 
“ bee-sucken ”’ 
and still just remains as “the shepherd’s lamp”; in Derby- 
shire, the wind, eddying in a corner, is actually 
Said to “ besom in”; wind-hover ” for 
kestrel was a_ provincial “ blossom - ball ” 
and Ben Jonson’s “downy blow-ball’’ (the 
globe of the dandelion) have an obvious relationship 
with the “ tisty-tosty ball’’ and the ‘“‘cowslip ball” still 
eking out a precarious existence in Dorset; the “ 


; in Northamptonshire, the evening star was 


Tennyson’s 
term; the 


‘ 


gossamer 


soughing ” 
of the wind is the child, not of literature, but of dialect. 


* * * 


Tue mention of the poet Barnes brings me to a happy 
ending of this very inadequate sketch. I am told that this 
adorable poet is shamefully neglected nowadays, but that 
is neither here nor there. His provincialisms are, of course, 
extremely numerous but hardly any are literary synonyms 
or survivals. One of the very few I have been able to trace 
is “ culver’’ for woodpigeon (still extant). It occurs in an old 
and corrupt version of the splendid old anonymous song 
“Tom o’ Bedlam.” But they hop and 
pressively of themselves that we can analogies. 
Here are a few: ‘‘whiver’’ (to dance, hover, or 
quiver), ‘‘twirl’’ (to exert oneself), ‘‘biv’ren’’ (shaking), 
“‘huffien’’ (gusty—no doubt from the Elizabethan 
“‘“huff,”? @.e., swagger), ‘‘staddle’’ (the base of a 
stack), sneaid (scythe handle), “ sock ” (sob - like sound), 
a-hag-rod, ‘‘ nesh’’ (tender), ‘‘nammet”’ (afternoon meal), 
and so on. But apart from these, Barnes is one of the most 
curious and at the same time felicitous examples of the con- 
nection between poetry and common speech in literature. For 
he adapts an extremely rough-shod dialect not only to normal 
rhyme, but to a 


skip SO ex- 
spare 


premeditated finished and elaborate 
technique of rhythmical composition which is invariably 
fastidious to a degree, and sometimes academic. 


H. J. M. 
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——NEW BOOKS-— 


THE ROMANCE OF COMMERCE. 


By H. GORDON SELFRIDGE. With numerous 
illustrations. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net 


[Second edition 

“This enthusiastic and scholarly book. Mr. Selfridge has 
crammed into his pages the results of much research.” — 
Evening Standard. 

‘A book that no thoughtful business man will easily lay 
aside, and that no ‘ young hand’ will study without enlighten- 
ment and profit.”—Sir W. BURRIDGE, of Harrods Stores, in Daily 
Express. 








IN THE DAYS OF VICTORIA. 
By THOMAS PLOWMAN., Illustrated. 
10s. 6d, net 

CACKLES| AND LAYS. Rhymes of 
a Henwife. 

By MARGARE1 LAVINGTON. With numerous 


Illustrations by HELEN URQUHART. Crown §8vo, 
2s. 6d. net 


“A copy should be in every country house, great and small.” 
—Field. 


INSIDE THE BRITISH ISLES. 
By ARTHUR GLEASON. Crown 8vo. 5s. net 
A rapid, impressionistic cinema survey of England in War- 
time, its dominating personalities, its social and political ten- 


dencies, as seen by a shrewd American journalist, who writes 
racily and nuatesouely on even the dullest sareaeiaaitia facts. 


Demy 8vo 











THE DAY, ‘and other Poems. 
By HENRY CHAPPELL. With an introduction by 
Sir HERBERT WARREN, K.C.V.O., D.C.L. Feap. 8vo. 
cloth, with Portrait. 2s. 6d. net 

Mr. Chappell is the well-known Bath railway porter es. 











HAY HARVEST, and other Poems. 
By LUCY BUXTON. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net 


“Mrs. Buxt6n’s verse is a happy reflection of true lyrical 
faculty and poetic feeling.”—Times, 
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THE BEST 6/- NOVELS. 


THE SMITHS IN WAR TIME. 
By KEBLE HOWARD, Author of ‘“‘The Smiths of 
Surbiton,” ‘“‘ The Gay Life,” &e. [Second edition 


“The charming people, the Smiths of Surbiton, claim our 
welcome once more, more charming than ever Mr. Keble 
Howard has imbued his latest work with more than usual of 
his distinctive style.”—Daily Graphic. 











“One of the best thrillers we have read for a long time—a 
super-thriller.”—Daily Graphic. 


STEALTHY TERROR. 

By JOHN FERGUSON. 

An ingenious story, written in the vein of John Buchan’s 
* Thirty- nine Steps.” 

‘I began to read ‘Stealthy Terror.’ People strolled into my 
room and looked over my shoulder and tried to get the book 
away from me. I drove ‘them off and went on reading; I aia 
not stop until I had finished reading to the very end.’ 
Evening News. 


REVOKE. 
A New Novel. 
Royal,” &c. 


“The book leaves you longing for more, which is an evidence 
of success.”’—Observer. , 


By W. DE VEER, Author of “ Battle 


HIS JOB. 
3y HORACE BLEACKLEY. 


‘MR. MANLEY.’ 
By G. J. WHITHAM. 








THE WANDERER | ON A THOUSAND 
HILLS. 
By EDITH WHERRY, 
Lantern.” 


Edith Wherry’s intimate knowledge of Chinese life made her 
first novel—‘ The Red Lantern ’’—one of the most romantic and 
true stories of China ever written. The present story is even 
more beautiful and romantic, and incidentally depicts real 
Chinese life with a truth that has rarely been excelled. 


Author of ‘The Red 








JOHN LANE, 
The Bodley Head, Vigo Street, W.1. 
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THE MOUNT OF VISION. 


Being a study of Life in terms of the whole. 
By the Right Rev. CHARLES HENRY BRENT, 
Bishop of the Philippine Istands. 
With an Introduction by THE BISHOP OF LONDON, and 
a Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. 36. net. 
With a Preface by LORD D’ABERNON. 


The CONTROL of the DRINK TRADE. 
A contribution to National Efficiency, 1915-1917. 
By HENRY CARTER, 
A member of the Central Contro! Board (Liquor Traffic). 
With Diagrams and Illustrations. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


NEW WAR PAMPHLETS. 


GERMAN WAR AIMS. 


By EDWYN BEVAN. 8vo. 3d. net. 
THE COMMEMORATIVE MEDAL IN 
THE SERVICE OF GERMANY. 


By G. F. HILL, M.A., Keeper of the Department of Coins 
po A Medals, British Museum. Illustrated. 8vo. 6d. net. 


THE TRAIL OF THE BARBARIANS. 


Being “ L’Outrage des Barbares.” 
By PIERRE LOTI. Translated by Ford Madox Hueffer. 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 3d. net. 


THE COMMONWEALTH AT WAR. 
By A. F. POLLARD, M.A., Litt.D. 8vo. 6d. net. 

‘The book is brilliantly written, a piercing B. Paone nt of that 
loathsome thing which has raised its ugly form against civilisa- 
tion.””—ScOTTISH HISTORICAL REVIEW. 


THIRD IMPRESSION Now Ready. 
IRISH MEMORIES. 


By E. @. SOMERVILLE and MARTIN ROSS. _ 8vo. 
12s. 6d. net. 

“The authors of ‘ The Irish R.M.’ were in truth artists to their 
finger-tips . . . and this book of memories is not less skilful than 
its forerunners. It abounds in vivid pictures ...it contains a 
chapter on dogs and another on Horses and Hounds, and in the 
latter will be found vignettes as entrancing as any of the old 
tales.”"—THE TIMES. 


WAITH AND WRACK. A Volume of Verse. 


By DUNCA! DUNCAN J. ROBERTSON. Crown 8vo. 5s. net 


OVER THE HILLS and FAR AWAY. 




















By GUY FLEMING Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 

“A pleasant romance of adventure. ... The story is skilfully 
conceived and neatly told, and its historical colouring is both 
accurate and interesting.”—THE SCOTSMAN. 





THE MYSTERY OF GABRIEL. 
By MICHAEL WOOD. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 

“*The Mystery of Gabriel’ will not disappoint the reader who 
appreciates the subtle, spiritual problems which Michael Wood so 
well knows how to elaborate. "—T.P.H. Book NOTES. 


MYSTICISM AND LOGIC, and other Essays Essays. 
By the Hon. BERTRAND RUSSELL, M. A., F.R.S., late 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net 
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Edited by Miss Dorothy Hughes, M.A. With a Preface by 
A. F. POLLARD, M.A., Litt.D. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE SCHOOL AND OTHER EDUCATORS. 
By JOHN CLARKE, Lecturer in Education, University of 
Aberdeen. Crown 8vo. * 5s. net. 


CHURCH AND STATE IN ENGLAND 
TO THE DEATH OF QUEEN ANNE. 


By the Rev. H. M. GWATKIN, D.D. With a Preface by the 
Rev. E. W. WATSON, D. D. 8vo. 15s. net. 


THE LIFE AND FRIENDSHIPS OF 
CATHERINE MARSH. 


By Mrs. L. E. O’RORKE. With Portraits and other Ilus- 
trations. _ ‘Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net 


Strictly limited to B copies. 


RHODODENDRONS 6é6(including Azaleas) and 
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By J. G. MILLAIS, F.Z.S. 
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Rediewws. 


THE BAD OLD TIMES. 


“Phe Lancashire Hollands.” By BERNARD HOLLAND, C.B, 
(Murray. 18s. net.) 





In the history of his ancestors, Mr. Bernard Holland has 
found a subject of singular interest and attraction. The 
Lancashire Hollands rose to fame at a period the memory 
of which, throughout the centuries, has haunted the imagina- 
tion of painter and of poet. Theirs was the much lamented 
age of chivalry, of tournaments where glittering knights in 
“ gold-hewn helmets, hauberks, cote-armures’’ shivered their 
lances for honor and their ladies; of Courteous love, and the 
art, subtle gross and interminable, of the Romance of the 
Rose ; of great cathedrals, perilous crusades, and the victories 
of Poitiers and Cressy. The book is the more delightful in 
that its author is still to some extent beneath the spell so 
readily evoked by the radiant pages of Froissart. Take, for 
instance, from the many descriptions quoted, this of the 
embarkation of the Duke of Lancaster for Spain :— 

“Tt was the month of May when they embarked; the 
weather was now delightful, and the sea was so calm that 
it was a pleasure to be on it; the fleet advanced with an 
easy sail, and arrived at the mouth of Brest harbor, where, 
waiting for the tide, they entered in safety. The clarions 
and trumpets sounded sweetly from the barges of the castle 

It was a fine sight to view all the ships and galleys 
enter the port, laden with men-at-arms, with trumpets and 
clarions sounding.’ 

Or this, of the army of the Black Prince :— 

“Surely it was a gallant sight to behold the brightness 
of their arms, to observe the stateliness of their barbed 
horses, to view the rich banners and streamers embroidered 
and beaten with arms, both in color and metal, and waving 
with a delightful terror in the wind;” 

and resist, if we can, the magic of these last enchantments. 
It is only when considered in actual detail the process of 
‘pursued their way 
killing and ransoming the people, wasting the country and 
firing the towns wherever they cama’’; how the Black 
Prince took Carcassonne “which is greater and fairer and 
stronger than York, which as well as other towns in the 
country were burned, plundered, and destroyed;’’ of the 
fair country of Esterac “ wherein we took many towns and 
wasted and ravaged all the country ’’—it is only under the 
cold light of reflection that “ terror’’ ceases to appear “ de- 
lightful.”’ 
tude greatly fortified by the memory of‘ how the English 
Parliament hundred before the outbreak of the 
present war, voted by acclamation for an aggressive war with 
“War! France! France!’’—or the 
hope of a League of Nations much upheld by a backward 
glance at our war aims in 1388 :— 


our grandsires’ triumphs—how they 


We do not find our consciousness of national recti- 


five years 


France, shouting war! 


“ A war with France (observed the Duke of Lancaster’s 
army with commendable candour) would be much more 
advantageous than a war with Spain. France is a rich coun- 
try with a temperate climate and fine rivers ; but Castille has 
nothing but rocks and high mountains, a sharp air, muddy 
rivers, bad meat, and wines so hot and harsh there is ne 
drinking them. When yon enter a city or large town you 
expect to find everything; but you will meet with nothing 
but wines, lard, and empty coffers. It is quite the contrary 
in France; for there we have many times found in the 
cities and towns, when the fortune of war delivered them 
into our hands, such wealth and riches that astonished us. 
It is such a war as this we ought to attend to, and not a war 
with Castille.” 

Sensible as we are to the poetic attractions of the Middle 
Ages, we cannot but feel that Mr. Holland, proud of his 
long line and royal descent, strains unduly the cords of 
affection that bind him to his ancestors. For it must be 
admitted that the heart of England in the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries was Jingo to the core, and that the governing 
classes—those lusty, violent, beef-eating, beer-swilling earls 
and barons, “ wild beasts’’ as Benvenuto Cellini calls them, 
the most ferocious fighters in Europe, were a set of aggressive 
marauders, justly detested by their neighbors. To say, 
therefore, that John de Holland K.G., Earl of Huntingdon, 
was a representative man of the age is hardly to pay any 
great compliment to either. “Rising,’’ as Mr. Holland 
puts it, “ by the old and recognised methods of war and lady- 
stealing,”’ this second son of the quiet country squire, Sir 
Thomas Holland, became by the later marriage of his mother, 











the Fair Maid of Kent, stepson to the Black Prince and half- 
brother of Richard II. Inheriting the beauty and gallant 
bearing of their mother, the daughters of this Plantagenet 
mesalliance made romantic and ‘successful marriages, whilst 
the brothers attained to a power equal to any enjoyed by 
the old Norman families. Contemporary accounts of Thomas 
and John Holland, however, are hardly flattering. Holin- 
shed accuses them of “having trained the King in vice and 
evil customs from his youth’’; Richard being “seemly of 
shape and favor and of nature good enough, if the wicked- 
ness and haughty demeanor of such as were about him had 
not altered it’’; whilst in the opinion of Bishop Stubbs, 
“in his half-brothers, the Hollands, Richard had com- 
panions of the worst sort, violent, dissipated and cruel.’’ It 
is true that Froissart seems to have admired John Holland: 
but we must remember that the court poet was in the service 
of Holland’s relative, Queen Philippa, and that Froissart 
was not above consistently praising such a master of cruelty 
as his later patron, Gaston de Bois. In his youth John 


Holland was accused, in Mr. Holland’s opinion on insuffi- 
cient evidence, of the cruel and secret murder of Friar 
Latimer. Ample testimony exists, however, to his violent 


slaying of Sir Ralph de Stafford, an affair which in the words 
of Walsingham “caused a mortal hatred between different 
lords and clouded all public and private joy.’’ The cause 
of the tragedy was a Bohemian knight, Sir Nicles, who, with 
the Hollands, Staffords, and many other nobles, accompanied 
the King in his expedition against the Scots in 1385. Over 
the merits of Sir Nicles two archers of Sir Hugh de Stafford 
and two squires of Sir John de Holland fell out: one of the 
squires made as though to strike the archer, who drew his 
bow and killed the squire dead. ‘ When Sir John Holland 
heard what happened,”’ says Froissart: 

“He was furiously enraged 
drink or eat till this be avenged.’ 
horse and began to ride about at hazard to find this Sir 
Nicles. As he and his men rode between hedges and bushes 
along a very narrow lane where those who encountered could 
not turn aside, Sir Ralph de Stafford and Sir John de Holland 
met each other, and when they saw each other each asked in 
passing: ‘And who is there?’ ‘I am Stafford’ and ‘I am 
Holland.’ ‘Then,’ said Sir John de Holland who was still 
in his fury, ‘Stafford, Stafford, 


‘Never will I 
Forthwith he got on his 


and said: 


I was looking for thee! 


Thy people have killed my squire whom I loved well.’ And 
thereupon he thrust out with a Bordeaux sword, and pierced 
the body of Sir Ralph de Stafford and killed him dead, 


which was a great pity.’’ 

Ralph Stafford had been brought up from childhood with 
tichard, and when his father, the Earl of Stafford, demanded 
justice, things looked so bad for Holland that his mother, 
the Fair Maid of Kent, fell into such grief that she died in 
But Richard after all relented, and, satisfying 
his artist conscience witli a public ceremony of penitence and 
remorse, quickly restored his half-brother to favor. That 
John Holland, at least, was inclined to let bygones be by- 
gones was shown by his making violent love, almost imme- 
diately afterwards, to a niece of the murdered man. The 
wedding (which took place, it is conjectured, not before it 
was time) was ambitious, as well as romantic, for Elizabeth 
Lancaster, daughter of John of Gaunt, was sister of the 
Earl of Derby and granddaughter of Edward III. The 
following summer, Holland accompanied his father-in-law on 
a spirited expedition to overthrow the throne of Castille. The 
die-hard duke sent his ships back to England, “ for he wished 
all the world to know, he said, ‘that I will never recross 
the sea to England until I be master of Castille, or die in the 
attempt.’’’ Unfortunately for the interests of rhetoric, the 
duke did neither. Having burned his boats, he was obliged, 
after nearly two years of sickness, wastage, and fruitless 
small encounters, to beg permission of his enemy to leave the 
country. His son-in-law consoled himself by a pilgrimage 
and a peerage. In 1394 John Holland, Earl of Huntingdon, 
was made Lord Chancellor of England, Admiral of the Fleet, 
and Governor of Brest in Brittany; in 1397 the Pope 
appointed him to be “Gonfalonier of the Holy Roman 
Church,” and, after the suppression of the Gloucester rising, 
he became Duke of Exeter. Credit is largely due to Holland 
for the capture of the revolting nobles, and, after the execu- 
tion of the Earl of Arundel, the new Duke of Exeter was 
given large estates and the custody of Arundel’s heir. 
Holland was one of those who sentenced the great Earl, and 
was present at the moving last scene at the Tower. The 
whole of Holinshed’s description is too long to quote, but the 
end is given by Walsingham, who says that:— 


three days. 
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“Arundel flinched not at all, neither when he under- 
went the sad sentence of death, nor when he passed from 
the place of judgment to the place of punishment, nor when, 
with bowed head, he offered himself to the stroke, but, 
changing not the color of his face, he no more grew pale 
than if he were invited to a banquet.” 

The culmination of Holland’s career was the banquet 
of the Knights of the Holy Order of the Garter at Windsor 
in April, 1399. After this his downfall was swift and 
sudden. In July the new Duke of Lancaster had landed in 
Yorkshire at the head of an army of 60,000 men, and in a few 
weeks was in possession of almost every part of the kingdom. 
In September Parliament met to receive the enforced 
resignation of Richard II., and in October Henry IV. was 
crowned. The revolt of the Hollands, hot-headed, ill-timed, 
and disastrous, led to the death of Richard; Thomas 
Holland, second Duke of Kent, was taken and slain at 
Cirencester, and John Holland fell into the hands of his 


bitterest enemy. Joan Bohun, Countess of Hereford, was the 


mother of two daughters, one of whom was the wife of Henry 
IV., against whom Holland's revolt was directed, the other 
was the widow of the Duke of Gloucester, whom Holland had 
been foremost in destroying; and to complete the Nemesis 
the countess herself was sister of the Duke of Arundel, whom 
Holland had escorted to the scaffold. John Holland’s end is 
dramatically described by De Wavrin. Caught at last was 
the noble Earl of Huntingdon, 


“But there was certainly no one in all that company 
but had pity on him, for he was a very fair prince, tall and 
straight and well formed in all his limbs, who was there 
before them with his hands bound. At this very hour the 
Earl of Arundel arrived and saluted his aunt, and seeing 
there present the Earl of Huntingdon, he spoke thus to him: 
‘My lord, what say you? Do you not repent that, by the 
advice of yourself and others, my father was put to death, 
and that you have so long held my land, and besides have 
wickedly governed my sister and myself till, by very poverty, 
I have been obliged to depart from the Kingdom of England ; 
and if it had not been for my cousin of Clarence I should 
have died of want? And thou, villain, dost thou not 
remember how I have often taken off and cleansed thy shoes 
when thou hadst to taste before King Richard, and thou 
treatest me as if I had been a drudge? But now the hour has 
come when I will have vengeance on thee. . . .’ The Earl 


of Huntingdon, 7 piteougly at those who were going to 


kill him, said: ‘My lords, have pity on me, for I have 
never done ill to any of this country.’ And there was none 
of them who would have wished to do him any harm, or who 
felt not great pity for him, excepting the Earl of Arundel 
and the Countess of Hereford. ... A squire, axe in hand, 
came forward, and, throwing himself on his knees, said: 
* My lord, pardon me your death, for my lady has commanded 
me to deliver you from this world.” Then the Earl fell 
on his knees and spoke thus te him: ‘ Friend, why dost thou 
wish to take away the life Gc. has given me? Ah, my friend, 
why canst thou find it in thy heart and thy conscience to 
slay me?’ Then the Earl began to weep a little, saying: 
‘Alas! If I had gone to Rome, where our Holy Father the 
Pope sent for me to be his Marshal, I should not have been 
in this danger; but it is too late! I pray God to pardon my 
sins. 
So moved by compassion was the squire, that it took him 
eight strokes of the axe before he could strike home on the 
neck. “Then said the Earl again, ‘Alas! Why dost do thou 
this?’ And then the squire drew a little knife, with which 
he cut the throat of the Earl of Huntingdon.’’ Thus 
piteously died John Holland, Earl of Huntingdon. ‘“ He 
was a fine fighting man,” says Mr. Bernard Holland, “ bold 
and energetic, and he died right well, keeping a crowd at 
bay, so noble was his mien.’’ Yet we cannot but contrast 
his death with that of another fine fighting man, the Earl of 
Arundel, who neither wept nor begged for his life to be 
spared; and notwithstanding his noble mien, John Holland 
died unregretted, his widow marrying again within two 
months of his end. 

If politics was the undoing of the early Hollands, 
religion was even more fatal to their descendants. The 
life of Roger Holland, of Denton, burned at Smithfield, 
appears in Foxe’s Book of Martyrs. This Roger in his youth 
was addicted to “rioting, dancing, gaming, banqueting, and 
wanton company, and, besides all this, being a stubborn and 
obstinate papist.”” He was converted by a servant, an 
“ancient and discreet damsel,’’ who lent him £20, and made 
him forswear low company and “all books of papistry and 
idle ballads.’’ In return, the convert married the ancient 
and discreet damsel, and stuck so steadily to her faith that he 
was buried by Queen Mary in 1558. To keep the balance of 
persecution true, Thomas Holland of Sutton suffered in 1642 








the same fate for the cause of Rome. This learned, saintly, 
and remarkable character devoted his life to the succour of 
the destitute Catholics in London. During his imprisonment 
he “lived with such moderation in food, sleep, and all 
besides, and with such singular innocence and gentleness of 
life, that he soon gained the affection of all his fellow 
prisoners, although many of them were hostile to his faith.”’ 
At his trial the judge observed: “I confess that I find 
nothing in your life or morals to displease me,” but went on 
to say that the law demanded that one taking orders by 
authority of the Church of Rome should be sentenced to the 
horrible death for high treason by hanging till half-dead, 
disembowelling, beheading, and quartering. A great crowd 
assembled at Tyburn, where the martyr addressed them “in 
a firm, yet sweet voice,” with “a quiet and composed air.” 
After a long prayer, Thomas Holland concluded : 
“*T forgive my judge and his assessors who condemned 
me; I forgive the jury who brought me in guilty on a 
capital charge: I forgive my accusers and all others who 
are in any way the cause of my coming to a violent death.’ 
He then prayed for the King, Queen, Parliament, and 
Nation, for whose restoration to the faith and eternal welfare 
he said: ‘If I had as many lives as there are hairs on my 
head, stars in the firmament, drops in the ocean, perfections 
in the Lord of Heaven, I would most willingly lay them all 
down for this purpose.’ ”’ 
The spectators applauded, and a Protestant was heard to 
say, ‘‘ When in all our life shall we see another—when shall 
we see anyone of our religion—die so nobly?’’ Many other 
passages as poignant and dramatic will be found in ‘“ The 
Lancashire Hollands,” a book of distinction which no lover 
of history should miss. 


THE MUNITION GIRL. 


‘Munition Lasses.” By A. K. Foxweu. (Hodder & Stoughton 
Is. 3d.) 


Tue unfortunate fact that Miss Foxwell possesses one of the 
finest collections of clichés to be found in private hands is 
likely to conceal from the casual reader the real value of her 
description of the six months she spent as principal over- 
looker in the danger buildings in Woolwich Arsenal. She‘ 
was one of the staff organised by the Woolwich lady super- 
intendent, Miss Lilian Barker, who is one of the most con- 
spicuous administrative geniuses disclosed by the war ; and it 
is evident that she performed her duties with great devotion 
and efficiency. One may take her as typical of that army of 
educated women who have cheerfully left their homes and 
careers for the tedious life of the factory ; and one may take 
the army of girls whom she found so diligent in their every- 
day work, so controlled on Zeppelin nights, as typical of that 
army of working women who have given their country so 
much more than it ever gave them. Her artless accounts of 
the girls’ daily life certainly support the argument that 
there is nothing inherent in factory life which is bad for 
women ; and that if the pre-war factory girl was unhappy, 
unhealthy, and economically wasteful, it was because she 
burnt the candle at both ends by undertaking domestic work 
after hours, and because she was confined to impoverished 
and ill-organized industries, partly by her own refusal to 
regard her work as anything but a stop-gap before marriage, 
and partly by the sex-prejudice of employers. But the 
unique value of the book lies not in this demonstration, 
but in what people who do not know better will call its 
“femininity.’’ By this, they will not refer to these delightful 
attempts of the girls to add beauty and diversity to the 
invariable uniform, first by wearing flowers, and then, as 
flowers are forbidden in the danger buildings, by wearing 
shoelaces of brightly colored ribbon. So long as a woman 
does not concentrate upon the adornment of her personality 
to the exclusion of the extension of her personality by creative 
work, there is no reason why she should not look as beautiful 
as she can ; and the munition makers might well be pardoned 
if they wore crépe-de-chine in the thoroughgoing way which 
shopwindows give us to understand is the habit of those who 
do not make munitions. Indeed anything that emphasises 
the beauty of the living body is welcome in this age, when we 
are becoming hardened to the horror of dead bodies. 

But the quality apparent in these pages which the ill- 
instructed will be tempted to call “ femininity,” has nothing 
to do with any such fundamental instinct, but is the result of 
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defective education. It is a combination of earnest- 
ness and levity which springs from the professional 
woman’s sterling qualities and her ignorance of indus- 
trial problems. Miss Foxwell has written/a book, illus- 
trative of the enormously important event of the substi- 
tution of women for men in skilled work, without the 
slightest regognition that there is a war on between capital 
and labor,’ One is certain that she did everything that she 
could to ‘promote the happiness of the Woolwich women 
workers, yet she represents them as a crowd of schoolgirls, 
utterly careless of their industrial status, living in hostels 
as in boarding schools. She makes no attempt to answer the 
questions that must pass through the mind of every reader, 
such as—are many of the girls unionists ?—who has financed 
these hostels and canteens ?—is any of the money collected 
by charitable organizations?—do they pay?—and are the 
workers in them the nucleus of a permanent staff who shall 
wait on the comfort of the factory hands, or are they volun- 
tary workers who are subject to no discipline and unlikely 
to remain at their posts after the war? In short, is woman's 
labor standing on a sound economic basis, or is it docile and 
subsidized? One is tempted to suppose that indifference to 
these questions matters little compared to devoted service, 
but this is contradicted by an extraordinary passage in which 
Miss Foxwell describes how, when she was Welfare Super- 
visor at a private factory before she went to Woolwich, “the 
management merely presented each worker (on the night 
shift) with a cup of tea and a halfpenny bun after five or six 
hours’ work, and there was no means whatever of providing 
anything further until the breakfast at the usual time in the 
morning.’’ Instead of interviewing the management with a 
gun, which seems the only form of welfare work likely to 
meet the case, Miss Foxwell worked on until she collapsed. 
These things make one feel how hurtful to labor is the wide- 
spread policy of filling the responsible posts in factories with 
women who are not of the working-classes, and who are not 
fully alive to the need for self-protection on the part of the 
workers. The educated woman who rises to a position of 
power by sheer technical skill is a different matter. But the 
handing over of the posts of overlooker and forewomen to 
women of social position seems likely to foster in the women 
workers the infantile irresponsibility which is the very 
quality which men have alleged as a reason for debarring 
them from full participation in politics and industry. 





IN INVADED FRANCE. 


“Six Women and the Invasion.” By GABRIELLE AND 
MARGUERITA YERTA. (Macmillan. 68. net.) 


Tuts picturesque narrative, of the finest French spirit in its 
witty grace and candor, gives an admirably clear account of 
life in the invaded provinces of Northern France during 
the first year of the German invasion. Madame Yerta, her 
mother-in-law, and four grown-up daughters are the “six 
women ” in question who lingered on too long in their little 
country house at Morny, east of Laon, after the French 
armies were in retreat. The first week of the war, with the 
troop trains full of high-spirited, eager, singing soldiers, 
and the women “ silent and gloomy, with sad eyes, standing 
beside their husbands,’’ is harshly contrasted a fortnight 
later, when the French officers return in defeat, gloomy and 
despondent, explaining, “ weariness is the cause of it; these 
last three weeks we have hardly slept,” and the roads are 
covered with hordes of refugees, telling of bombardments. 
burning villages, an| rivers full of floating corpses. The six 
women, having buried their valuables in the garden, set out 
one night in flight to the hilly country. After a fatiguing 
night they gain Chevregny ; and while they are sleeping in 
a hay-loft the Prussians arrive! It is too late! The hard- 
featured, placid and heavy Germans, on their placid and 
heavy horses, are everywhere, on all the roads, announcing, 
“Three days, and we shall be in Parisse!’’ and the ladies, 
aiter weeping, enraged, over the lamentable sight of @ 
French convoy of 800 men trapped by the German 
artillery, soon decide to leave the hamlet and return to their 
comfortable house. There they set to work to hide their few 
eatables, and, having foolishly declined to furnish lodgings 
for Herr Mayor and ten men, they are ordered to 
prepare dinner for their Prussian guests. All the German 
soldiers tell them the same tale, “It is England’s war, and 
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the French are mad to make an alliance with the mischievous 
English, when Germany was so anxious for a good under- 
standing.” The author tacitly admits that the German 
officers and men at first behaved well to the inhabitants, 
though their manners were detestable. The Prussians made 
their rooms into pigstyes, and exacted a great deal of night 
cooking. 

Madame Yerta, however, who talked German fluently, 
showed much feminine craft in handling her officer guests ; 
and it is clear that Herr Mayor and “Barlu’”’ and 
“Crafleux,’’ the two “model Prussians,’’ who replenished 
the household with coal and provisions, and offered the 
ladies game they had shot, only sinned by their over- 
gallantry. But things changed for the worse with the 
coming of a hundred Death’s Head Hussars and Lieutenant 
von Bernhausen, who, with his satellites, dragooned the 
neighborhood, exercising brutally all his commandant’s 
rights of perquisition and inquisition over the country 
people. Nothing very outrageous is recorded, but “ the 
house of the pretty girls,”’ as the soldiers christened the six 
ladies’ home, received the alarming attention of the hussars, 
who would enter on any pretext, and when drunk would try 
and force the shutters, and roar out “threats, insults, and 
invitations.” Elsewhore the Prussians seized everything they 
had a mind to, and destroyed systematically what they 
could not take away, ransacked the farms for poultry, cows, 
oxen, and even the miserable horses which the peasants had 
bought from them. Bernhausen’s reign lasted two months, 
when he was dispossessed by his senior, Lieutenant Buben- 
pech, whose coming heralded a much more systematic 
organisation of the country. And here the author makes 
very clear why it is not so much the Prussian’s arrogance 
or brutality that causes special detestation of his rule as the 
harsh and logical thoroughness with which he utilises 
everything that can advantage him; the “organisation” 
which ensures “good behavior” on the conquered’s part, 
milks each district like a tethered cow, while fines and 
perquisitions are levied for the most trifling or for 
imaginary offences. 

Madame Yerta found a kind official ready to stretch 
the rules in her favor in the officer from Marle, who 
suggested to the doctor that “something was wrong with 
her heart,’’ when the Kommandantur insisted that shi 
must leave her sick sister-in-law behind, and proceed 
with the convoy of emigrants. So, while the other three 
ladies proceeded to Paris, vid Switzerland, the gate of 
delivery closed for another six months on the three left 
behind. As to the graver charges against the invaders, 
such as outrages on women, she says, “ To be sure there were 
rapes, but, thanks be to God, these were few, and they 
took place at the beginning of the invasion. T must 
confess that many a woman was the victim of her own 
imprudence.’’ She speaks bitterly of indirect methods, such 
as the providing of bread and soup for starving children, 
whose mothers showed themselves complaisant towards the 
soldiers. And she is scathing about such German tricks 
as the stripping and searching of people who had ventured 
to Laon with passports specially granted, in order to seize 
any gold or silver concealed on their persons. At enforcing 
the labor of the peasants, and in the requisitioning of goods, 
of furniture, and of houses, the Germans showed themselves 
adepts, and the ladies, whose house was finally commandeered 
for a printing office, sum up their accusations. in one com- 
prehensive charge. ‘ From Germany came the soldiers who 
have rushed upon our country the plunderers, the 
drunkards, the debauchers, the executioners, those who have 
carried dismay into a peaceful country, who have converted 
a happy, industrious population into a fearful, enslaved 
herd.” Madame Yerta speaks also of the invaders’ 
“unrelenting harshness, falseness, and incomprehension,” a 
definition which perhaps cuts deeper than the phrase 
“shabby barbarians,’’ since all invaders must appear bar- 
barians by the fact of their purpose and their power in the 
hostile land they have overrun. 





“THE MAN OF FEELING.” 
“Phe Stucco House.” By GinBert CANNAN. (Unwin. 6.) 
Mr. Cannan must not take it ill if we placard his novel with 
the title of a famous book which has become a scapegoat of 
literary history or a fitting betrayal, in its debased senti- 
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BRITISH-AMERICAN TOBACCO CO. LTD. 


Tue Firreenth ANNUAL GeNERAL MEETING of this com- 
pany was held on the 24th inst., at the Central Hall, 
Westminster, S.W.1, under the presidency of Mr. Joseph 
Hood (one of the Deputy Chairmen). 

In moving th» adoption of the Report and Accounts, 
the Chairman sail that the output of the Company's goods 
had largely increased during the financial year. The 
English factories had been principally engaged in supplies to 
the troops abroad either through the War Office, the Navy 
and Army Canteen Board, and other Organizations, so much 
so that about 80 per cent. of their English manufactures 
reached the Army or the Navy. 

Additions had been made to the American factories, not 
only in buildings, but in plant and machinery, with the 
gratifying result that the output in America was over three 
times that of the pre-war year. In that way they had 
been enabled to continue supplies of their products through- 
out the world and maintain the profits, which otherwise 
they would not have been able to do, had they depended 
upon the English factories. Their total output was 
largely in excess of any previous year. They hoped to be 
able to continue that output, but as against that, there 
was the fact that unfortunately one of their factories (though 
only a small one) was burnt down last month. They had 
rented another building anl were endeavoring to equip it. 
Supplies of many materials were difficult to obtain and 
transport facilities were much more limited and that must 
necessarily affect their opportunities. 

Prices of all materials had gone up and in many instances 
by leaps and bounds, The principal item upon which they 
depended, was, of course, leaf tobacco, nearly all of which, 
so far as the English factories were concerned, had to be 
brought from America. 

Since they last met, there had been not only the con- 
tinued restriction of imports of tobacco, but there was 
established in May last a Tobacco Control Board, which, 
on the whole, had worked well in the interests of the public 
and without friction in its relations with the trade. 

Three upper floors of their Head Office at Westminster 
House were still used (rent free) by the Government of 
Canada for the Pay and Record Office of the troops from 
the Dominion. Some months ago, when the Ministry of 
Pensions was established they had some negotiations with 
the Government as to the building, with the result that they 
placed at its disposal for the period of the War and 
some months thereafter, the third and fourth floors 
fur occupation by the Minister of Pensions and his personal 
staff, rent free. The arrangements caused them some little 
inconvenience because they had to put up with considerably 
less accommodation for their own business. 

They were still making the payments to the officials and 
employees in this country who had joined the Colors of 
certain allowances to supplement their Army or Navy pay 
and allowances. By reason of the additional employees who 
have joined the forces, now numbering in all between 2,000 
and 3,000, these payments had naturally increased. They 
were glad to be able to make these payments, and knew that 
they met with the approval of the shareholders. Since the 
last meeting America had joined the war on the side of the 
Allies, and that had increased their responsibility towards 
the employees who were fighting for the common cause, and 
again they were glad to make the payments. 

Concluding, the Chairman said that the profits for the 
year amounted to £3,105,002 as compared with £2,733,361, 
an increase of £371,640. They had been working, so far as 
their English factories were concerned, at a reduced profit, 
but on the other hand, their output in America had been 
very substantially increased and it was principally due 
to that and other advantageous circumstances that they were 
enabled to show this increased profit. The available balance 
standing to the credit was £2,901,958, subject to Excess 
Profits Duty for the year. 

The Directors recommended the distribution of a final 
dividend (free of British Income Tax) on the Ordinary 
Shares of 6 per cent., amounting to £375,259, making 30 per 
cent. free of British Income Tax for the year as compared 
with 30 per cent. last year, leaving £2,526,699 to be carried 
forward, subject to whatever amount is payable in respect 
of Excess Profits Duty for the year. 
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ment and stucco sensibility, of the arid materialism of its 
time. For we mean it in its proper sense. We dropped the 
lead again and again to try and find some bottom of definition 
that would reveal the nature of this book—so odd, so dis- 
concerting, so intangible and, after all, such a success in its 
failure. And “ The Man of Feeling’’ seemed at last to suit. 
But, first of all, let us try to make.out what Mr. Cannan 
has been after. The opening pages of “ The Stucco House”’ 
introduced the Laurie family, Jamie and Catherine, his 
wife, with their children; John, the widowed snob, who 
is so pleased he is going to marry a Countess; Tom, the 
hardy money-maker, just spotted with a sense of further 
reality ; who manages to be both gentle 
and genteel, and who is in love with Jamie without knowing 
it; and Mary, their sister, the spinster who earns her own 
living and is the host sensible of the lot. This Scots family, 
all except John, who is Anglicised and wedded to the South 
of England, live in “ Thrigsby,’’ at the end of the American 
Civil War. Jamie, the original of the family, has just come 
back as a free-lance journalist from America, back to 
Catherine, “the devout and perfect Thrigsbeian,’’ and with 
the prophetic word in his head that the meaning of war is 
that “the young must die for the unworthiness of the old.”’ 
War,’ he says, 


Agnes, his wife. 


“is slavery. War is the act of slaves, of men driven to self- 
destruction, who yet sick seek destruction of others in a 
last effort to prove themselves worthy of those liberties 
which they knew not how to enjoy.” 


Such are Mi 


play 


Cannan’s properties. Follows the chronicle 

Mr. Cannan represents Thrigsby (why not call it Man- 
chester and have done with it?) in the first flush of its com- 
mercial prosperity. And Jamie is the only fish out of water. 
Jamie, the man of theories, the lover of the theatre, the 
romanticist, the mystic, the Quixote, the heretic of Thrigsby, 
is naturally very much at odds with his environment. And 
the tragi-comedy of ‘‘ The Stucco House ”’ is that of his con- 
flict with, and defeat by, the city of his family’s adoption— 
incarnated in the pitiless stone figure of his wife. He is 
martyred tu keep the Thrigsby business-day. Thrigsby and 
» commerce, into futility, into drink, 
into setting his spectral house on fire, into something like 
madness. Here, indeed, is a powerful idea, if only Jamie 
can sustain the heroic proportions of the combat. But 
though Mr. Cannan works at him, all on fire with eagerness, 
espouses his cause and tears the stiff draperies of his fces, 
Jamie, alas! faints under the burden and heat of his creator’s 
responsibility for his And Mr. Cannan exposes therein a 
besetting weakness of the modern novel. It cannot create 
character, and here, in the fallacy of the process, we are 
shown why 


Catherine force him int 


For character is not born of eloquence, however 


just, however penetrating. Man is born of a little dust, 
not of waggon-loads of words. About that formation of 


being, there is something secret and oblique; its shyness 
melts away under the ordeal of exposition, of being intro- 
duced, shown off, and pointed out 
came out of the 


I anny, the 


Once or twice, indeed, 

When he introduces 
whom he has befriended, 
into the house-warming at No. 29, Street (the 
gloomy, pretentious, stucco house of the 
title), where Church and Commerce are celebrating their 
heathenish rites, he is powerful; when he hits his wife 
accurately on the nose with a cheese-cake, he is magnificent. 
But except at the end of the book, , 


Jamie lecture hall. 
young play-actress 
toman 
emblematic 


when he is feeble and 
demoralized and contemptible, and, by a flash of inspiration, 
achieves a sort of Dostoieffskan grandeur, is he anything 


more than a rather incoherently enthusiastic canvasser for 
Mr. Cannan’s brilliant 


true things: 


ideas? He says some profoundly 


Phere won't be any literature until we are through 
this industrial business. There are no authors: there are 
only journalists. It takes a very great genius to be honest 


as this world goes, but, without being a genius, I will do 
my best to be honest.’ 


We can see very well what a finely, a nobly ambitious scheme 
Mr. Cannan has got for this oddity of caprice 
“YT am Hamlet, Prince of Denmark, smelling death and 
cerruption in everything around me. Ophelia’s dead, and 
all my hopes are ce ad, and all the world is full of whores 
and knaves.’ 
But Jamie remains a fantastic, and at times an exasperating 


ne, dancing frantically to the pibroch of his author. On 








the other hand, Mr. Cannan does succeed in making Catherine 
really terrible, sitting there in her sullen drawing-room, full 
of meaningless knick-knacks, a granite image of Fate. But 
he does it only at the cost of making her the embodiment of 
an idea—the hoarder, in his words, of life, love, and gold. 
It is not the terror of Catherine we see, but of those pro- 
prieties and respectabilities, grown out of the cunning, the 
ferocity, the idolatry of commerce, of which she is the 
convenient symbol. ; 

Mr. Cannan, then, is an artist, not of life, not of beauty, 
but of ideas. Neither he nor his fellow-novelists have yet 
succeeded in reconciling them. To them, the novel is 
emphatically not a work of art, but a vehicle for expressing 
certain ideas and pre-occupations. To some of them, who 
are without ideas, the novel has simply been a dead and 
dreary plaster-cast of certain aspects of contemporary society 

-without character, beauty, structure, style, satire, feeling, 
or purpose—a sort of statistics. And Mr. Cannan himself is 
open to the remonstrance that he does not give his ideas the 
best chance. He has not yet learned to unify and solidify 
them; his method of expressing them is apt at times to be 
streaky and erratic, and he forgets that he will not lose but 
gain force by letting things say themselves a great deal more 
than he does. That said, our quarrel with him is at an end. 
For let there be no mistake that “ The Stucco House”’ is an 
immense advance upon “ Mendel.’’ If Mr. Cannan cannot 
make Jamie himself apostolic, the force and insight of his 
ideas about the Thrigsby and England of the Gladstonian 
period can make them. He does perhaps tend to run his 
“ J’accuse’’ into hard and fast lines. There was something 
better in those dead Victorian days than the intellectual 
sterility and spiritual squalor imposed upon them by the 
Industrial Revolution. Thought was not yet ostracized ; 
truth had not yet covered her face ; materialism was not yet 
the master of life. The very brutality of the then com- 
paratively new commercial system made it master of the 
body, but not yet of the soul. It remained for our days to 
make it romantic. For all that, Mr. Cannan’s mental power, 
but above all his deep sincerity, so deep and poignant that it 
gives us the title of this review, give his book elements of 
genuine virtue and strength, make it something of the 
“trumpet of a prophecy.” For it is quite clear that he 
designs this study of the past to shed a light of wrath and 
terror on the present. “ Take heed, lest ye perish,”’ cries his 
book. We took no heed ; and we perish ? 





BOOKS IN 


“An Autobiography.” 
(Allen & Unwin. 


BRIEF. 


By Ropert F. Horton, M.A., D.D. 
7s. 6d. net.) 


Dr. Horton, the popular Nonconformist Minister of 
Hampstead, has fallen into the prevailing fashion of auto 
biography. It is rare, we imagine, for Oxford University 
to turn out recruits for the Nonconformist Ministry, and Mr. 
Horton's associations with Jowett at Balliol have always 
given something of a halo to latter-day Nonconformity. The 
more eloquent preachers, such as Spurgeon, Parker, and 
Binney, have not, as a rule, sprung from this particular 
nursery. But perhaps the most interesting feature of Dr. 
Horton's autobiography is an account of a platonic friendship 
which he enjoyed for forty years with a woman whom he 
first met when he was a boy and she twenty-two years of age. 
She married at twenty-five. She died in 1910. Exceedingly 
quaint is this record of friendship. There is a record of 
Oxford days which includes some interesting notes on the 
Union Debating Society. ‘“ Milner was the speaker of that 
time,”’ he says, “who made the greatest mark afterwards. 
He had a somewhat foreign accent, and never struck us as 
quite English.’”’ That Society brought him in contact with 
many politicians, but he congratulated himself that he was 
not tempted by Union successes to enter “the arid arena of 
politics.” There is a reminiscence also at the Union of a 
discussion on Shelley, in which Sir Edward Cook, as he now 
is, compared Shelley for his passionate love and eagerness 
for truth, to Jesus Christ : 

“ The idea,” cried Webbe, “of likening an adulterer 
and a suicide to Christ!”’ 

“A guicide!’’ retorted Cook, who had a _ curious 
acidulated heat in debate. “I know that Shelley was 
drowned by accident in the Bay of Genoa; but this is the 
first I have heard of his committing suicide.’’ Then Webbe, 
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Following repeated warnings, telegraphic news has just come to 
hand that “SERIOUS FAMINEHAS STARTED " in Samara, 
a Russian Province as large as Belgium, where one in four of the 
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hot and fuming: “I have no doubt that he entered the 
boat with the intention of committing suicide.” 


But the most important factor in Dr, Horton’s book is an 
account of his ministry at Hampstead which included at one 
time the Chairmanship of the Congregational Union. Ile 
considers that in entering that ministry he “deliberately 
took the path of obscurity,’’ and with a little suggestion of 
mock humility he declares that if he had gone into the 
Established Church he might have made more of a figure and 
ms We call this mock humility 
because it is doubtful whether for an able man the Church of 
Kngand has really more prizes than Nonconformity, and one 
doubts whether many canons or even deans attract more atten- 
tion or receive a greater pecuniary reward than a prominent 
Nonconformist minister. 
* * * 

‘‘Life and Friendships of Catherine Marsh.” 

O’RorKE. (Longmans. 10s. 6d.) 

Wuewn the Kaiser refers with casual familiarity to God, 
a stern resentment stiffens some good people, whose souls, 
however, suffer no shock at certain official instructions to the 
Nor did Catherine Marsh, a 
lady of sanctity and human feelings, who would have been 
horrified at the unmeaning blasphemy of an illiterate, see 
anything but righteousness in praying for “a hand stretched 
out from Heaven”’ to save us from Home Rule. So much 
depends on which side you are fighting, and it is uncharitable 
to deprive the weak of the only appeal they can make when 
reason fails. The author of this biography, who walks on the 
tip-toe of reverence with his subject, may learn, perhaps, 


even have risen to be a canon.” 


By L. E. 


clergy for Intercession Day. 


when he emerges from the distant epoch in which he lives, 
that there is a war going on in which the ideas of Home 
Rule and nationality have some part. Catherine Marsh was 
a gracious lady of excellent intentions, who spent a long life 
in philanthropic efforts on behalf of “ soldiers, sailors, nav 
vies and sufferers ’’ and in anxiety over the souls of the care- 
It was a joy to her that in the Crimea * the only men 
who seemed cheerful in the prospect of death were those who 
were reading the word of God.” 


less. 


The author of the biography 
“a very long 
one’’; but there are 400 pages.of material for the student 
of human nature, who will find letters to Mr. Gladstone 
begging him to commune “for an hour’? with his Creator 
before the Home Rule Bill invokes red ruin, to the Duke of 
Argyll about “the fate of Great Britain trembling in the 
balance ’’ because of the election to Parliament of Brad- 
laugh, and appeals for public prayer on behalf of Captain 
Dreyfus (to which “there was a complete answer in the 
acquittal *’). 


almost apologises because it was not made 


se x 
“History of India.” By Capt. J. L. Trorren. 
W.H. Hurron. (S.P.C.K. 10s. 6d. net.) 

Tue late Captain Trotter was an industrious student 
of Indian annals who, in 1874, compiled a popular short 
history for the $.P.C.K. The Reader in Indian History at 
Oxford has revised it, and brought the narrative down to 
1914 by the addition of two short chapters covering the 
Viceroyalties of Curzon, Minto, and Hardinge. Archdeacon 
Hutton and the $.P.C.K. cannot be congratulated upon 
their present enterprise. So vast and so revealing are the 
materials accumulated in the past forty years that the story 
of India needs to be re-written. It is absurd to allow any 
Victorian summary of the earlier periods to stand, and 
complete re-writing is almost as necessary for British India. 
Captain Trotter was fair in his estimates of Lytton and 
Ripon, but he had no understanding of modern movements. 
As for his continuator’s sense of accuracy and proportion, 
it is illustrated by his making the story of India since 1898 
mainly a eulogy of Lord Curzon, in defiance of the plain 
historical fact that Curzonism was blotted out by Minto and 
Morley, Hardinge and George V. And, it is fair to ask, 
what of a University Reader in Indian History who not only 
leaves many of his author's worst blunders uncorrected, but 
makes many more of his own? 
the Morley 
Congress. 


victory. 


Revised by 


The Archdeacon says that 

‘reforms were denounced” by the National 
They represented, of course, a notable Congress 
He stumbles badly over important Indian names: 
refers, for instance, to Sir Rash Behari Ghose as “ Mr. 
Ghose ’’ (Mr. Ghose being just as distinctive as Mr. Jones), 
and confuses the prophet father of the poet Tagore with 
his merchant grandfather. Oxford should look to its Indian 
history. 


THE NATION. 
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The Grek in the Citp. 


Arver several dull days and a general tendency to weakness 
in prices, there was some recovery on Wednesday, especially 
in Argentine Rails, which were encouraged by the Argentine 
Government's consent to export wheat for the Allies, Brazil 
Railways also improved, and there has been some demand 
for mining shares. Home railways were a trifle better ; but 
gilt-elved securities have been dull, and the foreign market, 
including French Fives, is still depressed by the collapse of 
Russian credit. The good banking reports have attracted 
attention to these shares, and a good many industrials, 
including the armament concerns, are still popular. Mr. 
Bonar Law’s statement that in spite of the cessation of 


advances to Russia, our average daily expenditure is 7 
millions sterling, shows the gravity of the financial situation. 
Happily, the sales of War Bonds have improved, and last 
week there was actually a small reduction in the amount of 
Treasury Bills outstanding. 
Russtan Crepit. 

the end of last week that the 
British Government is offering to take over Russian Treasury 
Bills due on January 28th, and three months’ crédit bills 
which have been placed in Lombard Street and exchange 
them in the event of non-payment at maturity, for 3 per cent. 
twelve years Exchequer Bonds, is some indication that in 
official quarters it is not expected that the bills will be met. 
The amount involved is £17,000,000, and a 
sequence of the announcement was a 
Russian Bonds on the Stock Exchange. 
shows the effect of the 


The announcement at 


natural con- 
further decline in 
The following table 
more recently of the 
revolution, and rumors of repudiation on the price of a few 
representative Russian Securities : 
Highest Price Price Fallsince 
Price endof endof Present end of 
1914 1916 1917 Price 1916 
Russian Government 5 p.c. 1906 1045... 80 523. 84... Sd 
Russian Government 44 p.c. 1909 1004 75 454 3 .. 6 
City of Kieff 5 p.c. 1914 99 79 50 18} 304 
City of Petrograd 44 p.c. 1913 a 50 § oe ae 
Armavir Touapse Rly. 44 p.c. Bds 974 70 4. 03 294 
Russian &.-E. Rly. 44 p.c Bds os 774 19} 4 30 


war, and 


Although interest due this month has in most case been met, 
the fall since the end of 1917 has been pronounced. The 
offer of the British Government, already mentioned, has not 
been received with unanimous satisfaction, and a committee 
of representative members of the Discount Market has been 
formed to draw up a formal protest. 


DuNvop Rusper 
The figures given in the report of the Dunlop Rubber Co. 
for the year ended August 31st last, show how remarkably 
the business of the company has expanded. For although 
exceptional burdens to the extent of approximately £300,000 
have had to be borne out of profits, the latter are actually 
£2,700 higher than in the previous financial year. Moreover, 
the profits of the rubber estates, amounting to £165,800, and 
of the cotton mills, which have not yet been ascertained, have 
not been taken into account. A comparison of results for 
the past four years reads as follows :- 

1914 1915 1916 1917 
4 f $ 
381.900 111,700 452.400 
57,700 33,200 75,500 


Net Profit . 
Brought forward 


£ 
435,100 
82,900 


518,000 

164,600 

99,900 
150,000 
(15 pe.) 
33,200 103,500 
An issue of £1,000,000 63 per cent. ‘““B”’ preference shares 
during the year accounts for the increase of nearly £52,000 
in the sum required for preference dividend. Of the amount 
written off, £75,000 is on account of the property item, and 
£89,600 for new issue expenses. The ordinary dividend is 
maintained at 15 per cent., but it is also proposed to dis- 
tribute 500,000 fully paid ordinary shares at the rate of one 
for every two now held by way of bonus, subject to the 
consent of an extraordinary meeting of shareholders to be 
held next week. These shares will be obtained by a 
capitalisation of the reserve, which stands at £800,000. The 
capital of the company has been largely increased in recent 
years, but the apparently confident the 
earnings will continue to show sufficient expansion, to mect 
the extra charges entailed. 


144,900 507,900 
175,009 227,000 
44,900 8,000 
150,000 

(15 p.c.) 

82.900 


119,600 
. 211,100 
26,200 
149,100 
(15 p.c.) 


Written off, &e 
Preference Dividend 
Ordinary Dividend 


Carried forward. 


directors are 


LUCELLUM. 








